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LOCAL MARKET 
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Great West Realty 


WHEAT— MPANY 
No. 1 Northern 7 ats 
no 3 ” vit 
Noe 03 Any Lot you want in Bow Island 
a no a ' 46 Call or write me. 
0, 6 ’ 30 
No. 1 Feed | FARM LANDS A SPEOIALTY 
Barley No. 3 WO 
tley No, 42 
Barley No. 4 36K. M, HOLCROFT, Bow Island 
Hay, per ton 9.50 
Toot Wer conus g218| Agent for the Grand Pacific Land 
» live wei . 
Pork, live weight 8 Co's, Townsite. 
Mutton, dressed 4 
sobre 80| New York Underwriters & Insurance, 
: ang ol doz. 4 Commissioner to Administer Oaths 


and take and receive affidavits, etc. 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


Bow Island in 1.0.0.F. hall at 7.30 
p.m. Sunday School 11 a.m. 

Lairlight at 10,30 a.m. every Sunday. 

Courtland Hill at 3.30 p.m. every 


To Rent. 


140 acres of broken land to rent ov 
crop shares, five miles south of eleva- 
tors and town. Good stables and 


ats a Hg a. ee yp Kohn a 
D 4 of 4. Apply to Charles Avery, w 
D. M. Garrison’s at 3,30 pm. every Island, Fhe 


at ye & 
St Andrews (Presbyterian Church) 
—lla.m. Sabbath School. 7.30 p.m 
js ptt Services. All made heartily 
wolcome. 


For Service. 

The celebrated French Coach Stal 
lion **CASSIE COU,” International 
Stock Show winner 1906,—-Beattie and 
Bratton, Bow Island. 


Pp :OWSE & LYONS 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Etc. 
J. B. Lyons .*. J. Harper Prowse 
Bow Island Every Tuesday 
TABER. ALTA, 


For Sale at Wallwork's Mine 


Good Coal and Good Road. 
Whitney trail. 


« $2.50 per ton .. 


Take 


J, W. HOPKINS 


Registrar of Births, Marriages 
- and Deaths. 


BOW ISLAND 


ALBERTA 


| BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


Single Tax — 


British Columbia and Western 
Canada are taking the lead in the 
“Single Tax” movement, and in a very 
short space of time the cities, towns 
and ruval municipalities will levy 
taxes on the value of land only, ex- 
empting aji personal property and im- 
provements, 

“Single Tax” has passed the experi- 
menting stage, and among the most 
enthusiastic supporters in Edmonton 
and Vancouver, has proved a success 
beyond expectations, and throughont 
Alberta already the idea of exempting 
a]] improvements from taxation is be- 
coming general, Many towns, villages 
and cities will see the single tax sys- 
tem next year, No greater encoyrage- 
ment could be offered to these places 
for the improvement of property than 
to exempt the improvements from 
taxation, and by taking the value off 
all lands which would be increased by 
the growth and ce@velopment of the 
town as a whole, would more than 
make up the loss of revenue, 

The idea of single tax was unani- 
mously approved of at a meeting of 
the Alberta Union of Municipalities. 

Henry George, who is the father of 
the single tax movement, briefly ex- 
plalns the idea as follows;- 

“We propose to abolish all taxes 
save one single tax levied on the value 
of land, irrespective of the value of 
the improvements in or on it. 

“What we propose is not a tax on 
real estate, for real estate includes iny- 
provements. Nor is it a tax on land, 
but only land having value irrespec- 
tive of its improvements, and would 
tax that in proportion to that value. 

“Our plan involves the imposition 
of no new tax since we already tax 
iand values in taxing real estate. To 
carry it out we have only to abolish 
all taxes save the taxes on real estate, 
and to abolish all of that which now 
falls on buildings and improvements, 
leaving only that portion of it which 


BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA, F 


now falls on the bare land, increasing 
that so us to take ag nearly as may be 
the whole of economic rent, or what 
is sometimes styled the unearned in- 
crement—there is no doubt.” 

One of the fundamental reasons he 
gives for urging the adoption of single 
tax Is; ‘It would enormously increase 
the production of wealth by the re- 


—_ 


LIGHT and “%» 
HEAVY DRAYING. 


». 


Come in and see our line of— 


Dominion Buggies 


PRICES RIGHT. 


if PAYS 


To get Good Harness. Why not drop in and’ 
look my stock over. I choose my goods erence 
ally and get absolutely the best and sell them 
at the lowest possible price. 


A. SWENNUMSON, 


© 


Bow Island. 


Lumber for 
ranaries. 


We have a complete stock of Material es- 
pecially for this work, Farmers should 
see us before buying elsewhere. 


Prices as Low as the Lowest. 


moval of the burdens that now weigh 
upon industry and thrift. If we tax 
houses there will be fewer and poorer 
houses; if we tax machinery there will 
be less machinery ; if we tux trade 
there will be less trade: if we tax 


capital there wil] be less capital, if we 


tax savings there will be less savings. 
All these taxes therefore that we 
should abolish are those that repress 
industry and lessen wealth, But if 
we tax land values there will be no 
less land,” 


Crop Situation 


Winnipeg, Nov: 11. — Further de- 
tails of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
association report on the crop situa- 
tion tend to make the outlook not’ on- 
ly fer this year, but also for the next 
year, anything but bright. The re- 
port says that only seventy perceut, 
of the grain has yet been threshed 
and about fifty million bushels, esti- 
mated, remained in the stook, with 
no immediate prospect of seeing a 
separato:. The setting in of a thaw 
would almost ruin it or at least re- 
duce itseveral grades. 

The report is not hopefnl of the 
grain threshed, saying that sixty per 
cent of it is four or five or under, Of 
the fifty million bushels remaining in 
the west half will be needed for seed 
and feed, The prospect is darkened 
by the announcement that very little 
fall plowing has been done owing to 
the sudden setting in of winter, and 
that means delay in the spring. 

Further comment on the congestion 
of traffic at Fort William is made. It 
is attributed to the incoming coal from 
the west due to the shortage caused 
by the western miners’ strike. 


Strike Settled 


Lethbridge, Nov, 14.—Voting is in 
progress in this district among the 


RIDAY, NOVEMBER 17th. 1911, 


Hail Insurance 


The members of the Gleichen Local 
No, 96, of the United Farmers of Al- 
berta in meeting last Saturday adopt- 
ed a hailinsurance resolution in which 
ademand for insurance was set up 
along the lines suggested in a recent 
issue of this paper. The Gleichen Call 
reports the resolution as follows : 

“Whereas, droughts, excessive 
moisture, stock diseases and the like 
may be counteracted by irrigation, 
drainage and science, while hail stornis 
are totally beyond all human control, 
and 

“Whereas, farmers who grow grain 
are the men who assume the risk of 
putting Alberta under cultivation, 
diversified farming based upon alfalfa, 
ete., being impossible before the rais- 
ing of grain has put the soilinto prop- 
er shape for farming, and 

“Whereas, it has been fully demun- 
strated that sufficient funds can not! 
be raised to cover the losses by farm-| 
ers only who make application for ins | 
surance on the present basis of risk, | 
and | 

“Whereas, it has been fully proven 
to the farmers of the Gleichen district | 
that no part of Alberta can be con- | 
sidered free from danger of hail) 
storms, and that it is absolutely im- | 
possible for the average faymer to | 
continue farming in Alberta without | 
some kind of hail insurance, and | 

“Whereas, it is perfectly unjust that 
speculators, who are making idle | 
money on the vise in values of lands |} 
due to work done by grain growers,,| 
should not participate in the risks of 
storms, and 

‘Whereas, parties who cannot pay | 
a tax of from $2 to $5 per quarter sec- | 
tion to provide against losses owing | 
to hail storms, are not qualified to| 
own land in Alberta, 

“Therefore be it resolved ; 

“That this Farmers’ Union No. 96, 
U.F.A. respectfully call upon the 
government of Alberta to introduce | 
anactat the next session providing 
foratax on all taxabic lands in 7)-) 
berta, to cover damages to crops. by 
hail, to the extent of $8.00 per acre 
for total loss, the amount of such 
taxation to be determined yearly 
by the actual losses of the previous 
year, so as to cover any deficit that 
may have occured the previous year, 
and that a copy of the resolution be 
forwarded to the government of Al- 
berta andthat a second copy be mailed | 
to the secretary of the U.P.A. at Cal-| 
gary with the request that he forward 
copies to the secretaries of all local} 
unions of the U,F,A,, requesting all! 
unions to support this resolution and} 


to notify the government and the|§ 


U.F.A, 


“We apologize for all the mistak« 8| 
in former issues,” humbly remarks the | 
editor of the Corning Gazette as he|§ 
wipes his hands and leans the towel| 
upin the corner, “They were inex-|* 
cusable, as all an editor has to do is to| 
hunt news, and clean the rollers anx 
set type, sweep short and 
papers and write wrappers, and make | 
the paste and mail the papers, and} 
talk to visitors, and distribute type, | 
and carry water and saw wood, and 
read the proofs, hunt the shears | 
write editorials and dodge the bills and | § 
dun delinquents, and take cussings | 
from the whole force and tell our sub. } 

sOMe | 


ifs 
items fold | & 


scribers that we must have 
money—we say that we've no business | 
to make mistakes while attending to} 
those little matters, and getting our} 
living on hopper tail soup, flavored | 
with imagination, wearing old shoes, | 
and no collar anda patch on our pants} 
and obliged to turn a smiling counte 
nance to the man who tells 
paper ain’t worth a dollar anyhow, 
and that he could make uw better one 
with his eyes shut,”—Ex, 


us OUul 


It would be impossible to figure | 
what a benefit The Family Herald and | 
Weekly Star of Montreal has been | 
the West, It afforas the 
umount of genuine good reading for 
every member of the family and its | 
benefits to the farming community in 
its agricultural pages ave worth hou 
dveds of thousands of dollais 
year, It is a practical farm’ paper 
every respect and there is no farmet 


greatest 


every | 


in| 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 


on 


a) 


LOOK HERE! PEOPLE OF BOW ISLAND 


‘ _ We are preparing to place before 
raordinary opportunity that it has been your fortune to ex- 
p rience. Nothing approaching it in value to our customers 
las ever been attempted by any merchant. Only by great 
Rood ee hive We been selected as the means by which 
1e@ people i icini are Oi i i i 

people of this vicinity are to reap this great profit, 


you the most ex- 


The Campaign is on in Bow Island 
THE OPPORTUNITY IS HERE. 


You have heard of the Creat Advertising Campaign 
FOR 


» Rogers’ .. 
Silverw 


SATE GRE TW oe +L) 
——$__... —————_ 


DEAR MADAM! You want Silverware 


Of Course You Do. Ev 
We want your trade If you give u 
have your Silverware, 


ery Woman Does. 


your trade, you can 
Phat is fair, isn’t it. 


THE BEST KNOWN MAKE IN 
THE BEAUTIFUL “ IMPERIAL " DESIGN. 
THE GENUINE ROGERS' SILVERWARE. 
ABSOLUTELY & PERMANENTLY WARRANTED, 


THE WORLD. 


It will make your Table look Rich 
It will cost you less than Cheap 
It will be the full Rogers’ Standarx 


nd Attractive, 
i ations. 

in Quality, 
A card telling you how to e sil vare will be 


mailed on 1 1 


given you or 


TO-DAY. 


Colp’s Hardware Store 


NO INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 


LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 
WE HAVE THE CHEAPEST LOTS 
ON THE MARKET, 
Call or write the--- 
E. C, LUDITKE LAND CO. 
JP., Notary Put and 
Fir gi. 
dew: AD SSE €. Fee | 
CRT TERRORS KO 4 Rs eae memes: 
Wi 
mmrer 
nier 
Ve 
LS 
EL >, 4 ‘i 
sa Jd » ps ae” § 
Order your SI SASH now. 
Us eA 2. Z Ln 
See ous Felt 
for Inside | 1 
A complete line of Bui } always in stock. 
Ruberoid, Heavy Tar, | d Lime. Sash, 


Doors and Mouldings. In fa Very 


ing you require 
in the building line. 


Grades Guaranteed. 


miners on the proposed terms of set-|in Canada who cannot profit by 
tlement, but no official information is|ing it. Two cents a week, one dolla 
obtainable. This district includes|a year—the price of one bushel 
Lethbridge, Taber, Diamond City and | wheat for a whole year’s subscript 
Kipp. The voting iscompleted in all|to that gieat paper, not to speak 
but Taber, and will be finished there | the beautiful premium picture “Home 


o ‘ } 
TT TD He at ee Wk 
in ioneer Lumb 
QwWe on & Boe 


ol 


to-morrow, Mz, Garner, local chair-| Again,” size 22 x 20 iuches, ready for Yy: 3 
man in charge of the plebiscite, says|framing. [t makes one wonder if thi eae 


*|Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


that all information will be given out] publishers pay theiv paper bills. Any 
at Fernie on Friday morning. The|home in this western countey that 
vote is allin. The statement wasimade |does not receive the Family Herald 
to-day that only twenty-eight voted | and Weekly Star for 1912 will mil 
against the terms here, bargain indeed, 


NO HOSPITAL FOR 
MR, LAWLER, 


HE TOOK Gin GIN PILLS 

If you ever hear anyone say 
Rheumatism can’t be cured, ask them 
if they have ever tried GIN PILLS. 


| 


| 
that j they beat the 


IF ENGLISH LEFT INDIA. 


ee 


Conflicting Races and Sects Would 
Rend Each Other. 


To the old Sikh, with his tainty | 
| tradition of war, the lure of young 
Bengal has as yet Jittl attraction, 


‘The English beat us, and and 


Poorbeahs; 
the Bengalis that they should preach 


we 


now who are Ps 


\to men of the sword? We know our 
Or ask them fo write us for proof that} . , 1 
GIN PILLS have cured hundreds and | masters, with whom we share tae | 
hundreds. ef-cases of Rhewmatism, oe sn he talked. i), ovsseseiblacenens 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Pain in the Back a eee Pend Seale 
. a4 an old friend, the spirit of the 
and other troubles caused by weak | Khalsa, which from a..secte-had »bee | 
be or, Bladder. come # soldiery of ‘phe. Wallenstein | 
veurmatism can be cured—is be- 
ing cured’ every day—by GIN PILLS. | type, rang out ruthless, forgetting the 
on be cioneotiinnaa ae oN. | [Pr “Pah, “Wongal! rece tar it the 
OGDE N.S 
“I have, been troubled with Rheu-| 2oslish leave the country we would | 


matism so bad that I could not work. | 
\ doctor tended me and told me to go 

the hospital but all to no good un- 

Se a friend told me to try GIN PILLS. 


ar te ow t ps, | { . ; 
I did so and after taking a few boxes, The good English must keep the peace 


am pefectly well.” 

D. J. LAWLER 
on our positive 
will cure you or 
50 cents a box—6 
Order from us if your deal- 


Take GIN. PILLS 
guarantee that they 
money refunded, 
for $2.50. 


er cannot supply them. Sample box | 
free if you write us. National Drug 
and Chemical Co., Dept. N. U., Tor- 
onto. 50 


The original 
Gin Pills made by 


Chemical Co. of 
Canada Limited, 


Paving the Way 
At a political meeting a very en- 
thusiastic German made a speech be- 
ginning like this 
“My dear fellow-citizens und fellow 


Shermans, I don’t vant to say nod- 
lings about nobody, but look at dem 
Irish in de Tenth vard; what have 
dey got? Paved streets! Und vot 
have we got? Mut! Mut! Now, my 
fellow-citizens und fellow Shermans, 
vot I vish to say is dis: Coom, let us 
put our heads together und make a 


block pavement.” 


The Housekeeper. 
“Gramercy!"’ exclaimed Sir Wil- 
liam de Willingham. “Likewise, Oh 
Fiddlesticks! and Go _ to! May I 
cease to exist, but that youngest born 
of yours is a terror!’’ 

“Out upon thee! to speak so of thy 


precious tootsums,”’ rejoined the Lady 
de Willingham “In what way an- 
noys he thee?” 

“Ever since his arrival,’’ answered 
Sir William, “the little fiend has in- 
variably done me out of a night's | 
sleep.’ 


It is probable 


that many queens of 


the kitchen share the sentiment good- 
naturedly expressed by a Seandinav- 
jan servant, recently taken into the 


service of a young matron of Chicago. 

The youthful assumer of household 
eares Was disposed to be a trifle pat- 
ronizing. 

“‘Now, Lena,” she 
“are you a good cook?” 

“Ya-as, ’m, I tank 80,” said the 
girl, with perfect naivete, “if you vill 
not try to help me.” —Lippineott’ 8 


Self Evident 
“Why is it that we never hear any- 
thing about the wife of Atlas, the man 
who had the world on his shoulders? 


National Drugand | 


| regiment. 
Toronto, are sold_ 


only in this box. 


see to it that there be neither a mer-. | 


'A TREATMENT TO RESTORE THE 


lenant nor a virgin left in Bengal in | 
a month.” From which saying, again, | 
jl saw why India needs the #nglish, 
| chatter the B.A.’s never so wisely. 


for the millions who cannot keep it 
for themselves 

It was only a year ago that I chat- 
ted with some Afghan friends settled 
within the British border for at least 
fifty years before that same border 
became british 

“What,” 1 asked, “would you do if 
the Sirkar left the land?” 


| be 


My friend was a civil officer of & 
subdistrict who helped the English 
magistrate preach trade and agricul- 
ture; with him was his younger bro- 
ther, a resalder in the 15th Cavalry; 
a third brother was also in the same 
“Ho! ho! Sahib,” laugh- 
ed he. ‘What would we do, eh? I will 
tell you. Afzul here, and young Wali 
Dad, who is with his regiment, we 
should raise fifty of our own and our 


fathers’ retainers, Alizais and Ganda- 
purs, and we should ride straight for | 
Bickaneer.”’ ; 


, his 


asked earnestly, | 


| composition 


“There was no Mrs. Atlas. If there 
has been, do you suppose that it 
would have been permitted him to 
create the impression that the entire 
burden rested on him.’’—Chicago-Re- 
cord Herald 

Another Micawber 

“Thank heaven, those bills are got 
rid of,’’ said Bilkins, fervently, as he 
tore up a bundle of statements of ac- 
counts dated Oct. 1 

“All paid, eh,’ said Mrs. Bilkins 

“Oh, no,” said Bilkins. “The dup- 
licates dated Nov. 1 have come in and 
I don’t have to keen these any long- 
er.”’—Harper'’s Weekly. 

“Heady” Exhibitor at R. A.—‘‘And 
—ah vou lik our little show as 
well as the Salon of Paris, made- 
moiselle?”’ 

Visitor—"O} much, bettaire 

Exhibitor—‘‘Realls I'm delighted 
And why, vnerticularly?” 

Visitor—‘There is so much less pic- 
chaires ! Punch 

The Minute Man 

Tommy—‘My gran’pa wuz in th’ 
Civil War, an’ he lost a leg or an arm 
in every battle he fit in!” 

Johnny—"‘Gee! How many battles 
was he in?” 

Tommy—‘‘About forty Toledo 
Bladé. 

; os spies 
No Wonder 

Mr§. Bayé—“She is simply mad on! 
the ubject of germs, and sterilizes 
and §lters everything in the house.” 

“How does she get along with her 
family?” 

“OB, even her relations are 
straiged.’’—Tit-Bifs, 


No Improvements 


Johnny—"They’re making shingles 
out o’ cement nowadays,” 

Dickey—"T don’t mind that so 
much, but if maw ever gets a pair o’ 
cement slippers I’m going to run 
away.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


aS SENN YY 


“DODDS | 


oT Ss pi> 
CIABETES 


“Ah,” said I, in 
“why for Bickaneer?” 

““Because,”’ said my friend the bene- 
volent magistrate, ‘in Bickaneer city | 
all the rich Hindu merchants keep | 
their treasure. 

“Yes, indeed,” 


my ignorance, 


said the cavalry 
brother, “and the Hindu banniah wo- | 
men are the finest in India.” 

And once again I saw clear that a 
country of conflicting races and relig- | 
ions needs a rule that has at its back 
the drawn sword and the galloper 
gun.—From The Keys of all the 
Creeds, in The Cornhill Magazine. | 


Lauder as a Pit Boy. 

The famous artiste’s recent appeal 
on behalf of the pit ponies recalls the | 
fact that he started life as a pit boy 
and for years worked as a miner. He | 
afterwards eked out a precarious live- 
lihood by appearing at small local 
concerts, sing-songs, and the like in 
native Scotland. Between now | 
and then, with a rapidity hardly 
equalled, Lauder has made _ himself 
a name to conjure with in the music- 
hall world. With two or three per- | 
formances every night, not to speak 
of royalties on his enormously popu- 
lar songs,| he tow makes an, income 
which a prosperous barrister might | 
envy; but, “so far as | am concern- 
ed,”” he once declared, “I find that 
money makes no difference whatever, 
save that when I want a thing I can 

walk into a shop and get it. It’s a 
pleasant difference, | grant you; but 
‘a man’s a man for a’ that’.” 


British 
queer, 


Military Bulls. 


quaint efforts at 
have been made by 
officers. A certain major or- | 
dained this: “Reveille will be at 3.30 
a.m. The brigade will parade at 4 
a.m. The brigade will move at 4.15 
a.m. The sun will rise at 5 a.m.” 
It was during the guerrilla war of 
1901-2, after the building of the block- 
houses, that it became necessary to | 
check the habit of the men of sleep- 
ing outside the blockhouses for the 
sake of coolness and comfort. A cer- 
tain staff officer thereupon issued the 
following quaint order: ‘‘No one is 
permitted to sleep outside the block- 
houses except the sentries.’’ Though 
the intention of this order is clear, 
its phraseology is not. ‘‘Men on out- 
post duty are forbidden to strike 
matches on the sky line.’’—London 
Standard. 


Some 


British 


j ies of Canada be 


Australian Savages’ 

A delicacy of Australian 
the flesh of snakes which, 
exception of the liver 
tasteless to appeal 


Delicacy. 

savages is 
with the 
, is too dry and 
to civilized pal- 


ates. Meat is usually baked in a 
srimitive oven, made by digging a 


ate about a foot deep in the ground. 
In the hole is built a fire which is 
covered with stones. When the stones 
have become very hot the fire is ex- 
tinguished and the stones are cover- 
-d with green leaves, in which the 
meat is placed. The hole is then fill- 
-d with earth and is not re-opened 
until the time determined for the cook- 
ing of the meat has elapsed. 


Flavored to Taste. 

“It’s the insects,” complained the 
amateur gardener. “They destroy all 
my radishes, and try as I may I can’t 
exterminate them,” 

“Best remedy I know,"’ said the 
friend, “is to lay salt between the 
rows. Never been known te fail.” 

“Well,” said the friend when next | 


|they met, “and did you try the salt | 
jon those insects?” 
“Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘and the 


| score.” 


next morning the little beggars were 

ul 
| fn the salt and eating them by the 
‘London Ideas. 


The Grosbeck. 


The grosbecks of South Africa, are 
an extremely social bird, and live in 
large communities. They choose @ 
tree of considerable size and then en- 
tirely cover it with grass, making a 
roof thoroughly impervious to rain 
and sun, and s0 completely woven 
into the foliage of the tree, as to re- 
sist any wind short of a hurricane. 
Here noe live in numbers of five 
to six hundred, the nests being built 
in rows like streets, and look very 
much like city tenement houses, 


Practice Targets. 
Practice targets have been adopted 
for the British navy built up of many 


| which the case of Mrs. 


| British 


}own judgment I purchased 


| parent with one child, 
| spoils it, 


Canadian 


{it protected 


| small 
| stationary overhead expense 


|of production 
{ fieantly small. 


ling up the radishes, dipping them 


; who are pale, 


that 
Corn Cure will remove the blemishes with- 
out pain. 


they 
friends, 


the 
that 
takes advantage 
} ing 


| to $300; 


THE 


MAL 


BOW 


i iileneitienactnets ALBERTA. 


“L_ believe that: the @reat 
English people are gb ehien 
a speaker, 

Our experience has been that efully | 
half of them are>ladies.— Tit-Bis” 


y ot | 
says 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
A GOOD COLOR. 


BLOOD SUPPLY THAT HAS. - 
BEEN MOST SUCCESSFUL ln 


There is only this to © tell” peopte! 
weak and. bloodless, 
You are pale and weak because you 
haven't enough blood and you won't 
better until your blood supply is 
increased. You should .not lose. any 


| time in inereasing your. blood supply, | 


for people who negleet anaemia, of- 
ten slip into a deadly deeliné. When | 
you have increased your blood sup+} 
ply you can reasonably expect to 
have a good color, to have lost that 


George Clark, | 

Abottsford, B. is a fair sample. | 
Mrs. Clark says: “After spending 
two years and six months in a hos-| 
pital training for a nurse, I began to} 


C., 


| fail in health, was very pale and the} 


me out of 
T came to 
up my pro-| 


least exertion would leave 
breath. After graduating 
Columbia to take 
fession as a private nurse. The first! 
case I took I found I was not able 
to go on with my _ work Doctors’ | 
tonics failed me and acting on my} 
a supply | 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Before I 
had finished them I was really sur- 
prised at the result. The color came | 
back to my face. I —r g in strength | 
and by the time I had used nine 
boxes I was back at my work as a 
nurse. I have since married, but | 
still have my friendly feeling for Dr. | 
Williams’ Pink Pills.” } 

Sold by all medicine dealers or by 
mail at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50 from The Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Co., Brockville, Ont. 

Let no day end with your books un- 
balanced. 


| Minard’s Liniment Cures Distemper. 


idea, like the} 
pampers it and 


The man with one 


a disfigurement 
Holloway’s 


Warts on the hands | is 
troubles many ladies. 


because 
they are 


Old 


are best, not 
but because 


friends 
are old, 


EFFECT OF THE 


TARIFF ON PRICES 


Manufacturer Does Not 


Impose on the Duties 


An erroneous impression exists in 
minds of many Western people 
the manufacturer of Canada 
of the tariff by rais- 
selling price by the full 
the duty, with which he 
from foreign competition. 
Facts show that the Canadian manu- 
facturer does not, and could not safe- 
ly, do such a thing. The home manu- 
facturer, to-day, does seven times as 
much business in Canada as the for- 
eign manufacturer. Would the factor- 
able to secure that 
business than the keen 
foreign competitor if priees were 80 
inflated? No they would not and 
the main. purpose of the tariff is not 
to rob, but to protect 

That the manufacturer should be 
able to improve the quality of his 
product and at the same time reduce 
the price to the consumer may at first 
seem incredible, but it all hinges up- 
on the output, Kvery manufac- 
turing operation whether large or 
involves certain amount of 
including 
light, insur- 


his 
amount of 


much more 


a 


such items as rent, heat, 


ance, taxes, office expenses, superin- 
tendence, ete. If these expenses have 
|to be met out of the returns from a 


small output it follows that the pro-) 
portion carried by each unit of pro- 


duction will be comparatively high. 
But if on the other hand they can 
be spread over a large output, then 


the proportion carried by each unit 
may become insigni- 

Generally speaking, 
the larger the output the lower the 
cost of production and the cheaper 
the price to the consumer, hence the 


advantage of a tariff which secures 
the home market or at least the) 
bulk of it to the home manufac-! 


turer. 

A few examples will suffice to il- 
lustrate how this works out. In 1878 
a Canadian company began the manu 
facture of buggies. In 1879 they sold | 
all told about 3 buggies, for which | 


\farmers paid them from $160 to $170) 


each. Last year in various kinds of} 


| wheeled vehicles they had an output) 


farmer for $85 a far better buggy than 
the one he used to have to pay $170 
for. In 1878 the price of sugar was 
nine and ten cents a pound retail; 
today it is under five cents. The! 
best binder in 1878 sold at from $270) 
today the farmer gets a} 
lighter and more compact binder that! 
will last longer for $126, In 1878,! 


of 15,000 and were able to offer in| 


| single reapers retailed in Ontario at 


|from $100 to $105; 


today the 
reaper retails at from $60 to $65. 


best| 


plates of steel, any of which eo 


cneaply replaced when damaged, 


\ 
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| Whit) Monday 


! custard. 


|no doubt’ a 
| ‘White-Sunday,” 
attention was paid to 


| 5645. 


CHASING THE CHEESE, 


 Whitsun Frolic ‘That Has Been Kept 


Up for a Long. Time. 

Tn the fooks and eorners of Eng- 
land are yet to be found some sur- 
vivals of quaint customs dating back 
te the.dim and.distant.past. Monday 
saw one of them, in Glouc arth tte) 
! for ‘the first Monday mf the 
general holiday ktiown ws Pig eon 
Monday. ; 

The visitor abe found. his way mn 
hat day to the begutifn| Cotswold 
Hite joined in an” exciting 
whieh, with’ its Aftendant) thierry. 
making round the Maypole,shasobeen 
kept up. sinee the days of lames oh. 
Rising sharnly from. the IY Vlogs 
of Boekworth is Cooper's fy rom 
whose stmmit, an | elevation ‘of 
nine hundred) feet, cams he oseen © 


t 


eaguificent anorama to,the Malvern, 
ills, and. the distant Welsh moun: 
tains. 

Ts this breezy eminenoe every 


come large numbers of 


tired, breathless feeling, to have & | Spootatars from far and. near,, eager 
good appetite and get good nourish-| to Witness, or to take. part in, the 
/ ment from your: food. Now the only | famous cheese-rolling — competftion 
quick and always effective way to get) down the steep hillside. “Atvn giver 
a supply of new, rich, red blood _is to signal, several of Gloucester’s » furs) 
take Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills. Every | famed cheeses are. set rolling. from 
| dose helps to make new blood, ‘and | the, summit. ind then, ensues 4 mad 
[this new blood coursing through the! chase for their capture: by the men 
veins, brings health and. strength to| and bovs of the distriet andvany of 
every organ and every part of the) the onlookers. who are sufficiently 
body, making weak, ailing people,} tackless to join in the, pursuit. Hes 
bright, active and strong. This has! ter-skelter they. rush down, the hill, 
been proved in thousands of cases of | Dany lose their foothold and — roll 


over and over in their frantic efforts 
to capture the prize. 

To the stranger thd snort 
rather dangerous to life and limh, 
bu’ the local neonle take it all as a 
matter of course, and make licht of 
bruised shins and a few humps son 
the .cranium. Bump, bump,. bumn, 
with terrific bounds, .co the. cheeses 
down the hill; and so steep is the 
déscént that it is se'dom a cheese fa 
caught by a pursuer unless it hnap- 
pens to lodge against some. obstacle 
Amid shrieks of laughter, and. tha 
shouts and cheers of the crowd, tha 
competitors rush down to the pie 
turesque village nestling at. the foot 
of the declivity. Many a time have 
the cheeses bounded clean over, tha 
roofs of the houses into the village 
street, impelled by the impetus gath- 
ered in their headlong descent. 

Whitsuntide is honored in) many 
places by the provision of one or 
two special dishes, the recognized 
dainty for the season from time im- 
memorial being gooseberries and 
The custard of Elizehethan 
days, however, was a. very different 
thing from its namesake of to-day. 
It was then a rich Onen nie, conthin- 
ing meat or fruit, as well ds a pre. 
patation of milk, eggs, sugar, 
spice. 

In some districts cheesecake is the 


ppneary 


accepted dish at this season. But 
whatever its form, milk food has 
always been considered ‘appropriate 


to Whitsuntide; its whiteness having 
symbolical _ reference to 
in days when more 
the teaching 
both feast and 


and observance of 


festival. 


Prince Arthur as Footman. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
“young Arthur,” as he is usually 
known about the court and to his in- 
timate friends, was once stationed at 
Aldershot, where some engagement 
had prevented him from changing 
into the prescribed uniform before 
going to a state ball, 

Consequently he turned up in a suit 
of ordinary dress-clothes. 
ladies—she is fairly well 
soclety—was departing, 


known in 


footmen, and ordered him, im mone | 
too polite terms, to find her earriage 
for her, 

His royal highness fell into the 


spirit of the joke, 
as he was told. 
was summoned, 


The lady's carriage 
when, to his utter 
astonishmest, she pressed half a 
sovereign into his palm, remarking, 
“T know I am quite wrong in doing 
that, but don't say a word about it; 
I hope you will shortly improve your 


” 


position ! 


On a Grain of Wheat. 

Prayers have been written and 
engraved on many very small objects, 
but only one person ever has been 
patient and painstaking enough to 
inscribe a complete prayer on a grain 
of wheat. One day Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore received a small tin box in.the 


mail. On the cover of the box was 
written, “A prayer for Sir Moses 
Montefiore, by Bauch Mordecai, son 


of Zebi Hirsch Scheinemann, of Jeru; 


salem.’’ The box contained a single 
grain of wheat, on which were in- 
scribed, in characters so small that 


they eould only be read with the aid 
of a powerful microscope, the 386 
Hebrew lettérs of the prayer, and the 
date of the year (Hebrew reckoning), 
Sir Moses kept the prayer in 
he ydjed, and 


his private desk until 


it is now preserved with religious corey 


by one of his friends. 


%G 


From Boilermaker to oontasi 

The Hon. J. 8. T. MeGowen, the 
Labor Premier of New South Wales, 
who recently arrived in England, 
speaks with pride of the good inftu- 
ence of his father and mother. The 
latter was at one time a Manchester 
mill girl, while his father was a 
young Liverpool workman, earning 
39s, pet! waek»'The. two emigrated to 
Aus alia. jMr.. McGowen being born 


| at s@ 8,38 , ta, fet oe At 
fifteen’ Ke was a pprenticed a ape. 
‘halter, and’ ay gd 44 
trade unionist.’ -Fot' tw 

has played a’ prom 

labor leader and pol)! cates “nm i 
addressed as many as’ 70,060 people 
/in the suburbs a Sydney. in. one, 
night. But he has not given all his‘ }’ 


time to politics. 
of the fifty-six years of his life he hag 
been a Sunday school worker, 


Sport’ 


and. 


or | 


One of the , 


when she saw | 
what she took to be one of the court | 


and promptlys did | 


For thirty yearg out |’ 


Always That Danger | 
roud beauty !’’ exclaimed lit-| 


7 Ox 
“Ah, p 
tle snittkins:* “you return myctove 


Sure Reutrn ION 
“Out to luncheon—back in “Ave min. 
now. 


‘but 1 t metell u yg, 1_will not alway “Are Ww Ob that 
| be alos etka ; WY a eae | ben Raa ei 

/ thee in@ordupted e hearl- eS said the. wise office pe 
| less girl, “vo t got “thé ‘price of 


I 
Reade mes. 


— 


safe and sure medicine for 


“agoaeg. in ern Ser BURNS 


Catholic Stand an in his clothes.” pr ke ‘role 


es 
i. 
a child| 


Graves’ Minard’s Liniment Cures Cotds, 


hutes;-rend=the sign, a eer = 


by 


| Country Visitor —W hat's for break. | i, te Aig etn ueee a lost» his 

fast? LATOR ‘has been found i : 

] yeen found in the ice, in a s - 
Waiter—I orridge, soles Maney’ and | AS , 

‘bacon, gritted~ham, sausages, chops, | Pb perfect preservation, 


The transition from 
summer's heat fre Sher ghee 


eet dete: (4 have wi ma 


What you mentioned—and some e ees | upon the system th at pr 


void 


{London Opinion: Wube A common form Steorder eis 
/ ; avs tery, to ynce many Pix ne 

| 5 icine to use in subdutnensbel 

| a ; , ia {Sitinent a a. ae te atl mao “ai 
| MINARD’S LINIMENT CO,, Limited. Sie aee nn eee ime ss 

)| Deir Sirs;—This fall 1 ot ‘thrown | os : 
Lon a ‘fence dnd hart my cliest very) | “My daughter’s piano re hive 


| bad so I-could not work and=it hurt been a great expense to me.”” “That's 
me to breathe. I tried all kinds of) 0? Did! sunié néighbdr! sue | you?”’— 
Liniments and they did me no good. ‘Toledo Blade, 
One bottle of MINARD’S_ LINI- i TAR. 
MENT warmed on flannels and ap-| The femalé House fly lays fedth 120 
plied on my breast cured’ me’ com- to 150 eggs at h time, ‘and these ma- 
pletely. | ture’ in two weeks, -Under favorable 
rag ith = COSSABOOM. | conditions the descendants. of a single 
Digby Co., N.S. | pair? Will ‘number millions in three 
months. Therefore all housekeepers 
should commence’ using Wilson’s Fly 
| Pads early'in the season,“ and thus 


7 


Rossway, 


“T have a cook that took a’ eollege | 
course in domestic science Tast sum- 
mer. di 

“You seem enthusiastic, Mabel.” 

“Yes; I find we belong to-the same 

secret. society. "—Washington Herald. 


mer crop, 


“Tt isn’t equitable. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“A divorce costs a ee ‘deal m 
than a marriage license.” 


&, 


ate 


_... How Would. You Like | 
To Freeze to Death this Winter? 


That may happen if you do not ar- crop this-year. Consumers should 
rangs, for at:least a portion, of your| therefore take warning .and yProvide 
coal supply now. | against the inévitable | ‘scarcity’ of 
| The Miner's Strike is Still Unsettled. | cbal for the reasons stated above, and 
| Owing. tothe long period of idle- lif you have no money, it will pay to 
\ ‘hess there. is,.now..no stock. of. coal | | borrow it and buy a few tons now. 
available in the western 

When the. coldyweatherab even 
if the! mines are rans al blast, 
the output will not be cient to 
meet the requirements, and the car 
supply will be another souree of trou- | 
ble owing to the very heavy grain | 


D. E. ADAMS COAL CO., Lid.,' 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


We are wholesale Dealers in Hard 
andySoft Coal, .carrying large eat 
at t Arthr and Fort William 
aniedlent toall Points on the ©. P. RR, 
C. N.R, and G. T. P. 

Jf there is mo retail dealer in your 
town write us at once— 


towns. 
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doesn’t pay—it means to you 


loss of confidence and to the Grocer loss of a customer. 


There .are no | Washboards ‘just as good’ as) \Bddy’s 


Toc Type Foundry Ga, Ld 


paren “WINNIPEG REGINA 


The cles Printers’ deinaly House me Canada 
We Carry i Cylinder, Pr Job 

Paper Cutte ype and ater b 
Orders for Complete Equipment from our Stock. 
We are the Largest Ready Print Publishers in 
the West. We Publish Repdy Prints fom our 
Winnipeg, Calge ad Ho 


rt ed 
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‘Order From Nearest “ste y 


‘best factory for pro- 
rah contr heck Books 
7 oy “in' Ca id 2 
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50 000 20,000 creck Bs 
r Day. 


Counter : 
Cheek sat 


me 
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Book... 
Company, 


Limited. 


Mee’ in a Trust.) 


Selinaohe 


“We are rat y the Larg- 
est users of Counter Check 
Books in Canada with our 


‘IMPERIAL BOOKS.” 


Factory 
and Offices: 
AMILTON, 
; 


ae 


w 


APPLEFOAD-GOUNTER 
CHECK BOOK =» 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


want publishers to 


our agents in all Manitoba, Saskatchew 
Alberta and British Col ti 


towns Write us fer conditions and prices 


internal ~ 
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The BUSI 


“*A pound a week!’ he exclaimed.” 


ARRYING out the “motif” of this 
week's Exchange, [| substitute 
for my weekly familiar talk an 
interesting letter from an 

American gindnow living in England, 
In a private inclosure giving her 
name and address and other particu- 
jars not meant for publication, our 
delightful correspondent says: 

“lL read with great pleasure the let- 
ter trom ‘Justicia.’ You invite criti- 
cism from your readers upon the sub- 
ject she sets forth. 

“Is the broad Atlantic too wide a 
barrier for me to pass in the discus- 
sion? 1 hope not! 1 think, too, that 
American saleswomen will be glad to 


know how their fellow-workers fare 
on this side of the ocean. + 

“You doubtless know sométhing of 
the ‘living-in’ system depicted in the 
in. losed, A description of it may 
make United States salespeople feel 


that theirs, by comparison, is a hap- 
pier lot.” 
With this preamble, I leave her to 


tell a story | regret to have kept back 
longer than my inclination moved me 
to do. The deiay was unavoidable. 


Avon ten yours, pao: t arrived in 
S, country, with the rest 

family, @fter a sojourn of many pakey, 
in the United States. It was’ neces- 


sary for me to earn my own living, 
an my only assets comprised sev- 
eral years’ experience of store life 
in various departments of various 


drygoods houses in Philadelphia. 
The only possible opening for me, 
therefore, lay in what is here termed 


the “‘drapery business." After many 
weeks of futile inquiry at different 
drapery establishments, and a lam- 
entable lack of advertisements to 
answer, I managed to convince an 
extremely gentle-looking little head 
of a department that the said de- 
partment had need of me. Having 


rought matters to this happy crisis, 

the question vf remuneration came 
up. 
“How. much Aalany do you require?” 
he asked, rather timidly, 


“Well,” I replied cautiously, “of 
course | should like as much us you 
will give me I had $8 a week in 
America, That is abour 38 shillings. 


But"—as he gasped—“of course I! 


know that is more than I shall re- 
ceive in this country. Do you think 
a pound a week too mucn?" 


“A pound a week! a pound a week!” 
he exctaimed, looking upon me with 
indignant eyes. I really thought at 
the moment IL had lost all chance of 
employment there, “I could not think 


of such a wage. I will give you 25 
pounds a year, and of course you will 
ive in.” 

It was now my turn to look bewil- 


dered, Strange to say, I had never even 
heard of the living-in system, although 
it is practiced by most of the large 
drapery concerns in every town insEng- 
land, 

“Live in?’ I repeated, confusedly, 


“Yes, live in, of course—live in the 
house. Al) our young ladies, and men, 
too, live in—that is, with very few ex- 


ceptions—and so far as I am concerned 

will engage no new tant unless 
she consents to live in, Still, if you'd 
rather not—"’ 

“Oh, I shall be very pleased to do so," 
I hastened to say. ‘Pardon my ap- 
pearing so dense, but I had never heard 
of such a thing before." 

“It’s all right!” he said, generously. 
“You can commence on Tuesday. Come 
Monday eyening and the housekeeper 
will show you your room," 

My first sensation on quitting the 
building was one of amusement. It 
seemed so altogether unnecessary, and 
indeed comical, for a drygoods firm to 
set up a boarding establishment over its 
business departmente and insist on its 
employes living there. I did not like 
the idea at all, but I had to work, and 
if these were the rules there was no 
alternative but to submit. Now one 
thing I did know concerning shop life 
in England, and that was that wearing 
black was compulsory. 1 therefore in- 
vested in a black tucked satin blouse 
(style and material are optional so long 
as black is worn), which, with a black 
serge skirt I already possessed, com- 
pleted my outfit. Monday evening found 
me enooxing at the npusskeoper s door 
on the fourth floor of the building. 

England ts fich in ancient buildings, 
as everybody knows; but surely, thought 
J, so far as construction, convenience, 
sanitation, decorathon and everything 
else that makes home desirable are con- 
cerned, I nad happened upon a relic of 
the remote past. I must tell you here 
that I do not say that the place is typ- 
ical of all similar establishments in this 
country, 

It is the only shop in England in which 
I have lived, but it is one of the uMra- 
respectable high-¢hass establishments of 
this city. It dealg with classes rather 
than masses, and I simply describe the 
life there exactly as I experienced it, 

The bullding is in the very center of 
the city, and made up of many shops, 
which have been added from time to 
time as the business increased, Part of 
the living quarters had originally been 
an old inn, and the rooms themselves 
had remained in much the same cond'- 
tion as before they were absorbed in the 
main building, Yet the whole presented 
an imposing and uniform frontage. 
. To gain my present position I had 
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“The meal consisted of tea, bread 
and butter.” 


climbed eighty-eight steps at the back 


part of the building, narrow, dirty 
stairs, which turned and doubled, lead- 
ing to other places, storerocms, ete. I 


had travéfsea narrow, barren corricors 
and passed doors innumerable. 

To my continued knocking the door 
before me opened, revealing a comfort- 
able, weil-furnished room, with a glow- 
ing fire and general air of coziness, but 
it shut immediately behind a disdainful 
young woman of about 35, who demand- 
ed my business. 

After some explanation, I was con- 
ducted up more stairs to my rcom, or 
rather our room, for there were three 
beds in it, although that night I was 
alone, for one bed had no present occu- 
pant, and the occupant of the other was 
away on her annual holiday. 

I was very fortunate in having a front 
room; fortunate, also, that the month 
was September. It broke me in more 
gradually to the many hardships I had 
to face. 

You must remember that 


from the Btatee, that for years I had 
enjoyed warm bedrooms, unlimited hot 
water and home life and comtorts 

My present room Was large (about 16x 


146 treet) and lofty. Two curtainle win- 


dows looked out upon the city is 
a proverbially smoke-stained city. It is 
hilly, also, and the roofs of the shops 
and houses rose and fell like the waves 
of a great black ocean as far as the eye 
could reach. An uniovely view on a 
fine day, but on a wet or cloudy one, 
when the smoke hung thickly over the 
city—well, on such days the prospect 
Was not one to linger over. And yet 
there 1s not in all England a city with 
lovelier suburbs, Quaint, sleepy vil- 
lages; ancient historic churches; wood 


and fore 
to you in § 


a score of places wel) known 
ott's novels—all are within a 
short distance of this smoke ned 
town. They were not within my 
I looked from the window on 


tumn evening. 1d when I, left alone, 
turned to survey my new home, saw— 
a dingy room, furnished with absolute 
necessities; the walls covered with a 
hideous paper, the ceiling, once white- 
washed, now a dirty gray; an em 


ancient fireplace, guiltless of fire; 


O MUCH of our space has been de- 
voted of late to recipes that 
correspondence upon other topics 

has been neglected, It is not prac- 
ticable to nsert one-half of the 
letters drawn out by articles which 
have appeared from time to time as 
leading “talks” upon this page or 
elicited by communication from 
members, I grant myself and readers 
the pleasure today of glancing at a 
few specimen articles that testify to 
the interest awakened in our widen- 
ing- circle of readers by the presenta- 
tion and discussion of themes pre- 
sented for their consideration, ree 
discussion and fair judgment are all 
we ask for these. So far as in me lies, 
I have tried to allow all sides to each 
question to have a candid and cour- 
teous hearing. 


The Real Cause 


“J. B. OD." of Germantown, 
., for defending your rights! For poverty 
does not necessarily deprive one of his or 
her rights. I fully sympathize with you. 
I am the mother of four little children, all 
under 7 years of age, and they must be 
supported—together with three adults—upon 
very small wages. 

The other day a contributor to a lead- 
in, paper said he could not comprehend how 
a fa boring man could support a family upon 
$3 per day when a single man as 
all he can do to a @ both ends meet 


Bravo! 
Pa 


upon the same wages, 
This sum may give o1.* the bare neces- 
saries of life. ‘The only lucury 1 can afford 


in the way of lite ure is the daily paper. 
Yet I can say, with your Germantown cor- 
respondent, that it is not laziness, liqu 
or lack of ambition that has kept us down, 

One year ago this month several eminent 
specialists gave me just sixty days to live 
I had my children and my husband to live 


for. set to work at once to falsify the 
prediction of the eminent men All ‘eum 
mer I wrought at the sacred task king 


excellent 


\ 


eare of myself and using every 


SITUS 
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tingle iron bedsteads, each containing a 
mattress, two pillows and covering; a 
long washstand holding two toilet sets 
which were a pertect’medley of patterns 
and probably constituted the remains of 
many sets which had come to grief in 
the china department at some prehis- 
toric period; a small chest of drawers, 
evidently already monopolized; a small 
swing mirror, three chairs and some 
worn strips ot carpet, There you have 
@ complete list of the furniture and dec- 
orations of my new home. 

Miss M—, my roommate, returned 
home (for this was the only home she 
had) in a few days. 

She told me ‘when we grew confidential 
that she had been in her present position 
over ten years; that the room we ec- 
cupied had never been papered, the 
ceiling whitewashed or the floor re-cov- 
ered during that time; that the fire- 
place had contained no fire for many 

ears, and that the chest of drawers 

ad been put there at her special re- 
quest—thus explaining her monopoly of 
its accommodation. Within a few weeks, 


however, after this conversation, the 
walls and floor were re-covered and 
the ceiling whitewashed, I was very 


fortunate in having a brighter room for 
the rest of my stay, although the color 
scheme of the new decorations left much 
to_be desired. 

There were about twelve bedrooms on 
my corridor, several of which looked 
down on back yards crowded with pack- 
ing cases, straw, etc. The rooms above 


“T had to climb ninety-seven steps 
to my room.” 


Meaus at my command to build up my fal- 
ing powers, for the sake of my devoted hus 
band and my blessed babies, 

I rallied ly, but our slender sayings 
soon disappear and this summer I am 
again ‘‘all run down,’’ with no tunds 1 
served for the purchase of life-saving a 
paratus in the form of nourishment, that 
might set me up again 

The prediction of « 


year ago is likely to 
be fulfilled unless we consent to run into 
debt, and the very word is abhorrent to 
me. Like the village smith, I want to be 
able to say: ‘Il owe not any man!” 

The labor conditions, as they exist today 
in the United States, are lissaly responsible 
for the prevailing poverty among those who 
@re able and anxious to work 

I am a new member of the Exchange and 
I may have transgressed some of your rules 
with which I am not conversant, 

have several recipes which would, I 
think, prove helpful to some of your poorer 
constituents, Necessity is the mother of 
invention, you know, and these recipes are 
of my own composition 

¢, RP. N, (Stillwater, Minn.), 

The recipes are laid over for another 
issue. The letter of this brave, true- 
hearted woman might be duplicated in 
outline by a thousand others from wom- 
en whose husbands, “able and anxious" 
to earn an honest living, cannot do it 
in this land of plenty and “prosperity.” 
We are getting impatient of that last 
word! To many a soul sick unto death 
with hope deferred, it is like the cry of 
“Peace! peace!’ when there is no 
peace—and so far as the average work- 
ng man and woman can see, ho pros- 
pect of it—or what stande for it in the 
present instance. [ am neither alarm- 
fet nor Socialist, but the cry of those 
seeking work and finding none has rung 
in my ears and through my heart unti’ 
I am weary and confounded, 

Suffer one more letter along the sam, 
line: 

You spoke the other day of an essay upon 
the “half-way poor.’ It is a clever phrase, 


ISLAN 


ALBERTA 


us were occupied by men, 
reached by another 
other end of the house. 

Another group of rooms for girls was 
also reached by a different route, In- 
deed, it was quite a journey to go there 
from my room, ana our only bathroom 
was in the same direction 

Midway between was our sitting room, 
a very spacious apartment, furnished 
with the same simplicity and economy 
as the bedrooms, In one corner stood 
the only luxury, a piano, subseribed for 
and bélonging to the girls themselves, 
having been paid for on the installment 
tystem. in the wintertime there was 
a fire in this room all day, and the light- 
ing arrangement was g000, generally 
Our bedrooms were very meagerly light- 


and 
Staircase at 


were 
the 


ed by electricity. When we wished to 
do any sewing there we used to buy 
candles and use them. 

The varicus corridors were left 
quite unadorned, and were kept 
scrupulously clean Indeed, if haift 
the energy which was wasted on the 
corridors had been expended on the 
bedrooms, we should have gained 
greatly in comfort, for our rooms 
were sadly neglected I used to go 


home on Saturday evening, returning 
very early on Monday morning; but 
my roommate was compelled to 
spend her Sundays here, aid 1 gen- 
erally left her on Saturday evening, 
sweeping and dusting the room, to 
make it habitable for the next day 


There was no system of warming 
the living quarters except by the 
old-fashioned fireplace and ‘these 
were only used in the bedrooms in 
cases of serious illness, as they made 
much ext work for the maids. I 
have known frequently when we 
have had to break the ice in the 
water-pitchers to get at the water 
to wash with in the morning Can 


you 


imagine dressing in a 
rhis 


temperature? 

We were allowed a 
‘vater between 9 d 9.30 P. M. if 
we fetched it ourselves from ‘the 
kitchen. For the rest of the time we 
had to use cold Had we been al- 
lowed hot water in the morning we 
should have felt the bitter atm 
phere less English bedrooms 
seldom warmed 3ut you must 
member that our bedrooms 
away from and much _ higher 
warmed portion of the house, 

The lift (elevator) was for th 
of customers, and although we were 
not forbidden to use it, we rather 
dreaded being seen doing so by any 
one in authority, so used the etairs 
invariably TI had to climb ninety- 
seven steps to my room 

I will endeavor to describe an 
ordinary day The dressing bell rang 
at 7.30 and the breakfast bell at & 
A. M. Breakfast w served from 8 
to 8.30. 

On my first morning I went down 
to the floor on which were the house- 
keeper's rooms, our sitting room, ete., 
and was directed to the dining room. 

It was a long room, with bare wooden 
floor and bare walls, Two lone tables 
ahout a vard wide ran the length of the 
room. They were covered with white 
cloths and had small plates ploced at 
regular intervals down each side. Chairs 
were ranged aleng each side of the 
tables. At one table were seated a few 
young men, who stared at ine curiously, 
but In a friendly fashion, Seeing some 
girls seated at the other table, I made 
myrway thither. 

The meal consisted of tea 
and butter, T was told I might have 
coffee if T wished. but it seemed to be 
universally shunned, so TI took te. 

After this frugal repast we went down- 
stairs to our various departments. 

Between 10 and 10.45 we were allowed 
<wenty minutes to wash our hands, after 
tock cleaning, etc., or to make any pur- 

hases !n the shop. 

"Dinner was narved at 1. and 1.30, re- 
spectively. Half the staff, went when 
the 1 o'clock bell rang and the remain- 
ing half at 1.80, when all those compris- 
ing the first batch were supposed to be 


room at 


pitcher of hot 


are 
re- 
were 


than the 


use 


and bread 


back in their departments, having 
washed, dined and refreshed themselves 
generally. The 1.30 diners were, of 


course, expected to be in their depart- 
ments at 2 precisely. 

Dinner consisted of meat, potatoes and 
pudding. Sometimes we had beef; at 
other times mutton, The beef was gen-~- 


erally roasted and served either hot or 
cold: but the mutton was occasionally 
fled. On bo'led-mutton avs we were 


riven mutton broth as a first course and 
fhe pudding was om'tted very often we 
had an extra veretable The puddings 
rang the changes on rice, sago and tap- 
milk pude and a fe styles of 
1 On one memorable day we 


ne 


4 hment closed at 4 P, M. on 
turdays, and on this day we always 
a hot roast beef and boiled potatoes 
only. We were not pampered with 


pudding, but could have a little cheese if 


we desired, . 
The Sunday dinner was like 
same the 


Saturday, invariably the 


that of 
year 


round, being cold roast beef, boiled 
tatoes and cold apple tart toh 
In the winter months the shop was 


téP in the summer months 


Tea was always served at 5 o'clock, 
and during the 7 o'clock closing period 
we were allowed half an hour During 
the earlier-closing period we were al- 
lowed fifteen minutes for the meal; and 
I can assure you 0 has to be fairly 
rapid to climb eigh geht steps have 
tea and be back in one’s department 
within fifteen minutes er leaving it 

The bill of fare was pre- 
cisely the same as akfast, | 
Supper, served f ock to 7.30, 


consisted of bread _ putter cheese 
and hot or cold m The bread was 
always cut and buttered before it was 


1 think we are what may be cla as 
“three-quarters poor My husband has 
not had regulur employment now for nine 
months. He is a ski 1 accountant; he 
has acted as advertising agent for a large 
manu turing firm for filleen years, giv- 
ing s faction to all concerned. The presi- 
dent roze mn out’ to make room for a 
relative of own The president is a 
mililonaire On the side of the oppressor 
there is power. My poor boy has exc 4 
recomimenaat.ons as to character and 

ity. He is 4 years old, active, energetic 
and more than willing to work He has 
walked the streets for weeks at a time, 
calling upon, in all, 100 men, begging for 
work, From one and ali he has the same 
reply; ‘‘Sorry, but business just now is at 


the lowest ebb. We will keep our eyes open 
@nd let you know if anything turns up, fe 
are putting off men—good men—at present, 
not taking on new.”’ 

We hold up our heads as 
bank account were not 
enow in its thaw.’’ 


slender 
like 


if our 
‘wearin’ away 
Day by day we say: 
“God's in his heaven; all's right with his 
world.’’ I am not writing to pain your 
sensibilities by ar‘hard luck story."’ But I 
am impressed by the terribly monotonous 
formula My husband has been out of 
work all winter’’ or ‘‘for six months,’’ and 
the urgent recommendation from press and 
pulpit to reduce the expense of living. I 
am puzzled beyond expression by the dis 
play of abounding wealth on the part of 
those who are ‘putting off, not taking on, 
men,."" 

Isn't it one of Dickens’ 
says of the labor prohlem, 


characters who 
“It's all a mud- 


die’? That is my attitude. Down in the 
bottom of my soul is the secret cry, ‘‘How 
long? How long?" 


Yet the papers persist that this is a pros- 
perous year! 

ONE OF THE THRBE-QUARTERS POO! 

I doutked for a good hour the expe- 
diency of printing this letter, | reasoned 
that the true story could not better 
the conditions which have bro, ght about 
the estate of things our wife depicts, 
and which are more commen than we 


NESS GIRLin ENCLAND 


placed upon the tables for 
1 believe the men received a 
lowance beer at 
1 was seldom present, as 1, like most 
of the giris, found the food unsuitabie. 
The majority of us used to purchase r 


any meal, 
certain al 
Suppertime, though 


Supper outside and eat it in our own 
rooms, with @ cup of cocoa made on th 
sitting-roon fire, On one or two occa- 
sions we had cold beer given us at 
supper 

For the rest of the evening we did as 
we pleased—sat and read or sewed in 
our great sitting room (Uf we were weky 
enough to get a chair near the fire), or 
wrote our letters at the table, 

All feminine employes were required 
to be within doors by 10.80 and all of 
the other gender by 1 irls who de- 
sired to be out later for so.ce parcic 4 
reason (theater, etc.), had to obtain 
special permission; but this only ex- 
tended t ll o'clock vhen th outer 
doors we locked for the night 

At 11 o'clock our lights were put out, 
and any one who had not finisned un- 
dressing had to do so in the dark 

There was a medical club and a jib ry 
in connection with the place, to which 
all employes were compelled to con- 
tribute. Indeed, the fees were deducted 
trom our monthly’ salaries, whether or 
not we took advantage of the benefits, 
which were as follows Two or three 
times a week at 11 A. M. the big bell 
rang, proclaiming the doctor's presence 
upstairs Any one of s having any 
ailment might then consult him Of 
course, if any employe wag seriou ly il 
the doctor's attendance was assured 

Of the library [ know le. One of 
the male assistants used to come to our 
sitting room once a week, with a list 
somewhat shopworn, of its contents 
Those girls who desired then made their 


selection, which, if unappropriatea at 
the time, was brought to them, 

The actual situation of that libre n 
the building is to me, to this da an 
unfathomed mystery. I never took ad- 
vantage of it, as I spent all my spare 
time in etudy, to enable me to obtain 
a post in some profession where the 
living-in system was not enforced—a 
post which happily | obtained at the end 
of six months, 

The living-in system is the subject of 
much discussion at the present time. It 


may ha some advantages, but it cer- 
tainly has many disadvantage Its 
mora] side I do not wish to discuss; T 
saw nothing immoral during my ex- 


perience of it 


but the fearful monotony 
of the life as 


trds surroundings, food, 


routine, dres yes, everything—is_ in- 
tensely d-pressing It seems very hard 
that girls who have good homes should 
in many cases, be compelled to leave 
them in order to earn a living, and for 
those who have no home, and no other 
means of li g. that t y should not be 
able to eall one room their very own, 
even though it be bare, dimly lighted 
and, in winter, bitterly cold. Often. on 
winter nights, I have lain awake, unable 


to sleep for the unac 
listened to the rats s 
dowr the corridor, 
was lest they should 
through which they 
room! What noise they did make! A 
man used to come periodically with 
ferrete and try to thin them a little, 
The men and girls were about equally 


ustomed cold, and 
impering up and 
How frightened I 
find some crevice 
could get into my 


‘ 


“A man used to come periodically 
with ferrets.” 


to own, | make it 
others may 
of trust in 
they may 


as if it 


care public now, that 
learn from her the lesson 
God “‘whate’er befall"; that 
not bemoan their own plight 
were a4 Strange fate that has 
befallen them Perhaps, too, in t 
faint hope that somebody may tell us 
why these things are so 

Changing the subject for one lees de 
pressing turn we to a=  disquisition 
upon 


Housecleaning 


I read your paper upon housecleaning in 


the Exchange, and said to myself, ‘olks 
is different.’ 

My experience was unlike that set down 
there 

In April, as the sun grew hot, we 


to ask if we might put on summer dresses 
Hyacinths and daffodils began to t ) 
and we found violets in sheltered f 
The answ was, “Not until after 
house With what joy we 
mother in the atti Then the man 
who officiated as coachman, gardener and 
general helper came with a woman who was 


ACES 
the 


saw 


general scrubber ‘p came carpets; out 
went everything There were six of us to 
run and help. Wal's were brushed, paint 
and floors scrubbed while we were in 
school. The man shook carpets and white 
washed ceilings, while mother was over 
seeing all 

We were all prompt at meals children 
and men, and perhaps a visitor or two 
Such soups and pies from the last of the 
preserves we shall never see again 


The men said, 


I had the books to see to 
“ may be able to 


“Let her do it, Then we 
find them in their places,’ For supper 
there were hot biscults and fresh maple 
syrup and thick squares of gingerbread, or 
something equally good for hungry people. 


A little more work and to bed in such cool 
fragrant rooms 
those 


There 
-off days. 

clean the house from end to end 
kly, clearing oul and giving away all 
we can Spare, at least once a month, and 


was lots of work in 


far 


ee 


numbers, In English stores 


divided tn 


only men are employed, as a rule, in 
the jinen, silk, dress material, uphol- 
stery and gents’ furnishing’ depart- 
rents 

Monotonous as the life is, I have seen 
many a little ro nee, much comedy 
ind some tragedy played out In it; seen 
surreptitious handclasps on the dark, 
narrow stairs, a= the dinner bell was 
ringing, and—but I had better say no 
more, or the salespeople Of t’n«adel- 
phia wil) be wiehing that the living-in 
system, objectionabie though it may be, 


ruled also in American stores, 


Mann Harlow 


! fessional cleaners while w im 
our iinds or t st K dresses, 
appreciaves tual a he hes 

Ww would t it we 


ready to put or we B 
1 out ELIZABETH RK hicage) 
if we could go far enough back to 
interview “Mother” with regard to het 
perations and sensations wiile Mlisz- 
“uve Nn was at school and carpet bea 
ing whitewashing ser bing and 
general learing-out of glory ole 
(why “glory” 1 could never compre- 
nd!) went or nder the pervision 
of the worried mistres retro- 
pect would be le poetical 
In the matter of houseck the 
f ner days were enipha t 
veller than these even if We have 
to make over last euson fowns 
from the skirt-hem up the fini ing 
touch to the picture upplied b the 
ready dresse is to me the brightest 
shit in the whote history 
Not the least attractive feature in 
t! modern method of house eaning 
mentioned with a half-regre sigh 
by our vivacious correspondent is the 
monthly distribution of rubbish, It is 
capital idea 
From a £lever Girl 
May a madcap of a gir! wh likes fun ag 
much as the next one speak a little speech? 
You hit the nail right on the head when 
you said that we don't 1 citar who 
hasn't money when he dos the millionaire 
act in taking us out It makes or sorry 
and ashamed when a fe ho has hi 
way to make in the we 4 th way 
from the m of the liddr hires a 
t o a part 1 oncert 
1 jurt kn t is 
eie t 4 p for 
' n ha n ‘ ning 
f « in n of 
h pit 
‘ tepped 
1 ’ his 
1 w 
b ’ 
we k 80 I 
1 I 
r ’ a I 
having a with 


was 
and 


Nnoe 
» hot, 

with hosts of people looking on And it did 

*® good to see that my escort looked so 


care-iree all the evening, 
him less than $2 
have had me 
under $6—may 


Our spree cost 
If I had gone as he would 
he would not have got off 
eee MBs ise And that for a boy 
‘ on he OCKe y 

his mother! iS ee. Ser oe 


A\l this may sound very mercenary to you, 
and you'll, maybe, despise me for coming 
down to such petty matters as dollars and 
cents, where a young fellow's pock.t is con- 
cerned. but l* have brothers of my own, 
and J hear them talk about the temptations 
& tetlow has who tries to keep up app. ar- 
ances in the society of people with more 
mmeoney than he bas. 1 verily believe a {:l- 
Jow would sooner be thought dishonest than 
stingy where a woman is to be waited on 
and flattered. 


Maybe that’s going a little too far. Any- 
how, no man shall be tempted to steal to 
Upon that I am 


pay for my pleasuring. 
determined. “PEG" (New York city). 
It is a pity other brothers do not teach 
sisters to have as much mercy upon 
a fellow’s" pocket as this ‘‘madcap”’ 
shows! There is a cool brain under the 
“cap,” and the right sort of heart un- 
der her bodice. So far from despising 
her, I honor her principles and admire 
the tactful address with which she 
spared the escort’s purse und pride at 


the same time, She will be as prudent 
and ingenious in looking after her hus- 
band’s interests when the lucky man 
gets her. 
Against the Spender 
must thank you for the paper, ‘He 
would a-wooing gc Tt is especially in- 
teresting te a young girl know we 
often talk over such matters together—we 
einls 
I have in mind two couples who are mar- 
ried, and | am much impre d by the dif- 
ferent views they take of tain matters 
One couple have been arried three or 
he pretty home 
have always 
for the best 
were com- 


been married 
inning very 


Y y and 
principles—the 


qualities 


making up of a true man, in my sight 
more to be sired'’ than money and ap- 
parent liberality On the other hand I 
have seen young men who are perfectly 
willing to let the girls do the ente ining 
4 one girl puts it aptly, they “act as 


hair-warmers.” 


ardon the length of this letter. But I 
had somewhat to say upon this subject, 
and | had to spe 
ONE OF YOUR IRLS (Centralia, IL) 


Plant Impressions 


ERE is a way to take impressions 
of plants which will resemble 
steel 


engravings. Two of them, 
in fact; take your choice, 
The first method is to take half a sheet 
of tine woven paper and er its sur 
face with sweet oil; let it stand a mo- 


ment or two, rub off the superfluous eil 
and hang it in the air, When ét Is 
fairly dry, move it slowly over the flame 
of a indie, lamp or 


kas burner (cau- 


ion) until it is quite black, lay the plant 
or leaf on it, place a clean piece of 
paper on top anc rub equally with the 
fingers for about half a minute; then 
take up the plant and place it on the 
paper on which jt is desired to leave 


an impression, Cover it with a piece of 
blotting paper and rub as before, The 
engraving-like impression will then ap- 
pear 

By the second method 
cork until it is 
add @ teaspoonful of 
into a thick paste. 


burn a common 
powder, 
Olive oil and mix 
Next paint the un- 
side of the leaf with @ camel's-hair 
brush, lay the leaf carefully, painted 
side down, upon a piece of clean paper, 
press it in a book under a strong and 
even weight for quarter of an 
hour and remove the leaf carefully from 
the paper As before, the impression 
will appear thereon 


reduced to a 


der 


about a 
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Between Love 
and Duty 


By CLARISSA MACKIE 


Copyright by American Press Asso- 
elation, 191. 


Sylvia Moore was visiting at ber un- 
ele’s Texas ranch when she read the 
Maring headlines announcing that Tim- 
othy Robeson's regiment had been or- 
dered to El Paso to take part in the 


maneuvers on the Mexican border. 
She stared at the newspaper until the 
members of the family made no secret 
ef their alarm. 

“What is the matter, Sylvia?" de 
manded Annie Lake curiously. “Has 
Timothy eloped with a pretty widow, 
or is he the victim of’~— 

“He might as well be dead and bur- 
fed.” cried Sylvia tragically as she 
tossed the paper across the table. 
“He’s gone to war.” 
| “War!” they repeated. “What war?" 

“Why, the war with Mexico, of 
course. Hasn't the president ordered 
a large force to the border?” 

Mr. Lake picked up the newspaper 
and read aloud the surprising Intel- 
ligence that the war department had 
ordered a large body of men, arms and 
supplies to El Paso to take part dn 
army maneuvers. He read that troops 
were already on the way and that 
within a few days at the latest a tent- 
ed city would spring up beside the 
southwestern border. 

Last of all be announced that the 
regiment of which Timothy Robeson 
mvas a lieutenant was on its way to 
Texas. 

“On the strength of this report you 
are positive that Tim’s going to be 
killed?” asked ber uncle, witb a quiz- 
zical smile at Syivia. 

“Yes.” said Sylvia positively. “I had 
the queerest feeling when | said good- 
by to him in New York. You know 
he’s always joking, and when be said, 
*Be sure to return in time to dance 
at your own wedding, Sylvia,’ it came 
over me that I might never come back; 
that there might never be a wedding 
at all. But | never thought of Tim 
being the one’— ‘Tears came into Syl- 
via's forgetmenot eyes, and her cousin 
extended a sympathizing bandkerchief. 

“Pooh!” uttered Mr. Lake contemp- 
tuously. “You make me extremely 
weary, Sylvia. As an American girl 
1 thought you bad more pride of coun- 
try than to weep because your young 
man is called to arms.” 

“A man's first duty cannot always 
be to bis country. Oh, | know that's 
treasonable or something borrible, but 
I would not buve tbought so much 
about it if we bad not gone over to 
El Paso the other day and witnessed 
all the fighting across the river in 
Juarez.” 

“We didn't see very much, just some 
puffs of smoke and lots of noise. It 
‘Wasn't nearly as bloody as | antici- 
pated,” remarked Annie thoughtfully. 

“I saw enough. | wouldn't go there 
again for anything in the world,” de 
clured Sylvia, rising from ber chair 
and dropping a good night kiss on her 
g@unt’s unconscious brow. 

“Then you won't ride into El Paso 
with me on Thursday und see the 
troops arrive?" suggested Mr. Lake, 
returning to bis newspaper ‘with apn 
indifferent air, “Want to yo, Ann?” 

“Of course | do, dad. And you, Syl- 
via?’ she questioned her cousin. 

“I must go, too!” cried Sylvia eager- 
fy. “Why, 1 might see ‘Limothy 
there.” 

“You probably will, my dear, if he 
has arrived.” And Mr. Lake buried 
himself in his newspaper, this time 
oblivious to everything save the good 
might kisses, to wich be submitted 
fwitb genuine pleasure, 

The next morning Sylvia and Annie 
mounted their horses and rode to the 
farthest boundaries of the ranch 
From here, on the highest ridge, they 
paused and looked under shading 
bands toward the southwest, where a 
cioud bung over the place where was 
the city of El Paso. 

“Perbaps by tomorrow he will be 
there,” said Sylvia aloud. 

Annie nodded her black curls, “It 
may be that he wil! arrive today,” she 
suggested, with a gieam of amuse- 
ment in ber dark eyes. 

Sylvia's blue eyes turned to the east- 
ern borizon, where against the pale 
gray biuve of the sky there blurred a 
dark plume of smoke. “lerhaps that 
is his train now, Ann.” She pointed 
fwith her whip at the smoke. 

“It may be, boney. 1 think you're 
the luckiest girl in the world, Sylvia 
Moore. Tim's such a fine fellow. 1 
‘wwonder"— Annie stopped abruptly 
and fell to musing, with ber black 
eyes fixed on the rolling alfalfa that 
rippled before her. 


me aaatnnnetil 


| 

turned to the beauty of the March day 
and theace to the absorbing topic of 
| clotbes. 

, it was not until two days after this 
| conversation that the little party set 
, forth to go to Ei Paso. bey started 
| Just at daybreak. 

All the way to El Paso Sylvia's ears 
were engerly alert for the sound of 
warfare. She did not dare voice ber 

| fears, but they were very large fears 
| and very agonizing ones too. 

She had been proud indeed that her 

, future busband should be an officer 

in a fine regiment. She thought the 
| sight of Timothy in bis uniform the 
| dearest thing in the world, and the 
very thought of the military wedding 
that would mark her marriage to the 
bandsome young man sent her into ec- 
stasies of delight. 

This was the other side of the war 
| pleture. Here was the beat of the 
drum calling to arms. Real powder and 
«bot had been issued to the men, and 
| real shot would be fired. In fancy she 

saw ber beloved killed at the head of 

his column, always leading, always 


| waving bis sword and shouting encour: | 


| agement to his weary men. 
They came upon the new city, the 
| tented one, all of a sudden and looked 
with awe upon the results of a deep 
| thinking war department, a capable 
executive staff and a well trained ar- 
my. A day or two ago and there bad 
been a cactus plain; today there were a 
field of snowy tents and a multitude 
of oaderly men awaiting the summons 


| to—what? 


To Sylvia Moore war meant desper- 


H ate fighting, the sudden death of ‘Tim- 


| active battle.” 


| him. 
| what was passing through his mind, 


haps | might explain. 


othy Robeson and for herself a lifelong 
separation from the man she loved, 

When they were in the city and saw 
the flying flags and beard the outpour- 
ing of martial music the heart of Syl- 
via beat quickly, and she felt more 
like crying than ever. If she could 
only see Timothy for one moment she 
was sure she could persuade him to 
stay with her. 

Presently through Mr. Lake's tnflu- 
ence {t was made possible for Syivia 
to meet her lover, aud in the first joy- 
ful moment the strangeness of the 
meeting was quite forgotten. At last 
Timothy pushed back his cap and said: 

“I'll bet you were surprised to hear 
1 was on the way, eb, Sylvia?” 

“Yes,” said Sylvia, suddenly very 
quiet. Then, after a-pause, she said in 
a low tone, “Timothy, 1 wonder if 
you care enough for me to do a big 
thing for me—a greut thing—the great- 
est thing you ever did in your life.” 

“Of course.” said Timothy prompt- 
ly. “My life’s yours, you know, dear- 
est” 

‘Shen stay with me. Do not go Into 
Sylvia's voice was 
strained with anxiety, and her eyes 
were fixed eagerly on her lover's face. 
She saw the mask of reserve that 
dropped over his surprised face—a re- 
serve that seemed to place her and 
her love upon some distant pinnacle of 
space, leaving him here in the active 
present with the duty that lay before 
She saw al! this and realized 


and yet, with a selfishness which had 


| not yet been overcome by a nobler 


impulse, she set herself to exact from 
him a proof of his love for her. 

“Shall 1 desert?” he asked, with a 
cold smile. 

“Oh, no! Tell them you are ill. Per- 
You know we 
are to be married in the fall, Tim- 
othy!” 

“I know, dear,” he said steadily, 
“that this is the hardest moment of 
your life. Ill think over what you 
said, and if at the end of another day 


| you still feel the same way about it 


perhaps something can be done.” 
“Oh, Timmy, you are an angel—and 
1 was so afraid you'd get killed!” half 


| sobbed Sylvia. 


‘Timothy Robeson smiled rather mys- 
teriously and turned away. “Perhaps 
I'll see you later, dear, if Mr. Lake 
will come around after parade. Time's 


, up now.” 


They spent the day in the city, and 
as the afternoon advanced they once 
more approached the parade ground, 


| where they expected to meet Timothy 


“What do you wonder?” asked Syl- | 


via curiously, 
own reverie. 

“Il was wondering if you really meant 
what you said about asking #@im to 
stay away from a battle if there is to 
be one,” said Annie, ber eyes vow 
gravely fixed on ber cousin. 

“A man owes some duty to the girl 
he joves, and there are plenty of men 
who can fight for the country—men 
who have bo friends or relatives or 
bave no ties to bind them. How self- 
ish | am, Annie, and yet somehow | 
cap only seem to think of two things 
today. One is Timothy Robeson, and 
the otber is myself.” 

“Let's talk about something else,” 
@aid Annie. And so the cunversation 


withdrawing from her 


| 


Robeson again. Mr. Lake and Annie 
stopped to view some passing soldiery, 
and Sylvia had paused to tind herself 
the onlooker at a curious little scene. 

A handsome though rather dissipat- 
ed looking young man in military 
khaki lounged against a tree talking 
to a very indignant young woman, 


“Ah, what's the use?" be was mutter- | 


ing sullenly. when bis companion tu- 
terrupted him witb blazing eyes and 
angry voice. ‘ 

“Matt Mears, you're a coward, that's 
what you are!” she cried. “I wouldn't 
give a snap of my finger for a man 
that didn’t put his country before the 
girl he loved.” 

“Oh, psbaw, Laura.” began 
young man weakly, when the girl sud- 
denly walked away from bim witb 
ber pretty chin in the air 

Her words rang in Syivta's ears as 
they went to meet Timothy Before 
ber was the city of tents, busy 
with the hum of preparation, the flut- 
ter of myriads of flags—her own red, 


white and blue emblems—and a chok- | 
ing feeling came into ber throat, She | 


knew now that never, never would 
she have Timothy belong to anything 
except this glorious company, organ- 
ized to protect her, ber relatives, her 
friends—everybody in the country. 
There were great industries, vast en- 
terprises, to be protected. Ob, her 
Timothy was of the noblest profession 
in the country—the protectors! 

When Timothy's grave eves ques- 
tloned bers he was startied by the 
blue flash of patriotism that Sylvia's 
eyes declared. 

“Timothy.” she whispered eageriy 
apd with emphasis laid on each word 
—“Timothy Robeson, don't you dare 


dream of not going into battle. If | 


you don't go—why, I'll never speak to 
Fou again us long as | Live!” 


THE REVIEW, BOW 


CAMELS IN A RAGE. 


When Roused These Usually Patient 
Animals Fight Like Fury. 

The usually patient and submissive 
camel, like the proverbial worm, will 
sometimes resent an overdose of 
abuse. ‘Too dense to think of a way in 
which he can ontwit bis driver and so 
| take bim unawareg. when roused to 
the pitch of fury he rushes at the 
tyrant open mouthed, and his formi- 
dable teeth and powerful jaws do seri- 
ous damage. 

Of this vindictiveness the came? 
driver is aware and of the certainty 
that sooner or “ater the camel will seek 
revenge. Accordingly It is customary 
for the person who fears bis malice to 
throw bis clothes before the camel, 
meanwhile hiding himself until the 
| animal's fury has been expended in 
| tossing and tramping on them, when 
the injury, real or supposed, is at once 
forgotten. 

The camel will not identify bimself 
with bis driver or rider In the smallest 
way whatever. He steadily declines 
all advances’ Alls eye never lights up 
with love or even interest at the ap- 
| proach of bis master. Should you at- 
| tempt to pat or caress him he will ob- 
| Ject in a very decided manner. 
| Good treatment or bad makes no dif- 
| ference to the camel. Life and its 
bard conditions are taken for granted. 
His view of things is far too serious, 
He is so absorbed and preoccupied that 
be has no time to waste in the gam- 
bols indulged itn by all other young 
animais.—Harper’s Weekly. 


A PLEASANT MEETING. 


It Is Nice to Find a Friend Who Scat- 
ters Sunshine. 

“I don't like people who are always 

| coming to me for sympathy.” 

“They do get tiresome, but I prefer 
theia to the ones who come boasting 
of their successes and trying to make 
me dissatisfied with my lot.” 

“Ob, | don’t mind that kind. They 
never worry me any. 1 am always so 
successful myself that I never have 

' cause to envy them. And, speaking 
of success, | made $500 last week in 
a little real estate deal, and my boy 
has been making a great record in 
schooL He’s away ahead of all the 
other boys of his age, and my wife 
is a Maid now who ts the best girl 
we have ever been able to find—the 
best one in our neighborbood, in fact. 
Gow is your boy doing now? | heard 
some time ago that he was inclined 


to be rather wild.” 


“Please don't mention him [{m 
afraid be is going to bring sorrow 


_ upon us. You aiways were lucky. 1 


| 
| 


the | 


guess I'll bave to lose the ttle bome 
I've beep paying on during the past 
eight years, all on the boy's account. 
My wife bas bad to quit keeping betp, 
altbough ber heaitb is very poor and”— 
“Well, goodby I’ve got to be going 
Cheer up. What's the use of being 
grumpy? Lom: at me. You'll fina, if 
you wry it, that tt pays to scatter sun- 
shine.”—Cbhicago Kecord-Heraid 


Story of a Nail Keg. 

A bundred yseurs ugo Jeremiah At- 
water was a leading New Huven mer 
chant, buying bis supplies in Boston 
aud receiving them by vessel. Among 
other goods received were several 
casks of nails, one of whicb on open- 
ing it under a tayer of nails at each 
end was found to be filled witb silver 
dollars. Mr. Atwater, who was acon- 
scientious Man, immediately wrote to 

| the Boston mercbunt tbat there must 
| be some mistake in the invowe of 
| nails, as one of the casks contained 
other articies besides nails. He was 
promptly tnformed tbat the nails were 
bought for natis, sold for naiis und 
nails they must be. Forthwith Mr. 
Atwater bad a basin made of the sil- 
ver and presented it to the Center 
eburch, where it bus been used ip the 
| baptismal service from that time to 
; the present 


Art and Nature. 

Art is the revelation of man, and 
not nerely that, but likewise the reve- 
lation of nature spenking through man. 
Art pre-exists In nature, aod oarure is 

| reproduced in art. As vapors from 
the ocean flouting landward and dis- 
| Solved in rain are carmed back in 
{ rivera to the ocenn, so rhonghrs and 
| the semblances of things that fall upon 
the soul of mav in showers flow out 
| again in tivtug streams of art aud tose 
themselves ih the preat ocean, whieb 
| is nature Art and oature are not, 
then, discordant, but ever harmonious- 
ly working in euch other,—Longfel- 
jlow's “Hyperiun.” 
CO 
INuminating. 

While touring abroad a certain citi. 
zen of New York found this item in a 
list of police regulativuns posted up op 
a bighway tn Ireland: 

“Unoril further notice every vehicle 
must carry a light when darkness be 
| gins, Darkness begins when the lights 
' are lit.’—Saturday Evening Post 

sad Mate ue. a ar 
The Family Orchard. 

“Could I interest you ip our orange 
grove proposition?” 

“Nope; 1 bave already put all my 
money into a fruit orchard. 

“Where?” 

“Ov my wife's bat”—Houston Post 


Next Best Thing, 
“Yes; | buve just dune Kurope” 
“Can you give me a list of noteis 
! to go to?” 
| “No; the best | can do ts to give you 
| @ list of noteis to keep away fiom."— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hardness of heart is a dreadful 
quality, bot it is doubtful whether in 
| the long run it works more damage 
(bun sollvess of Lead.—Kooserveit, 


: 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


For the Children 


The Hen and Her 
Cuddle - de . wees. 


Our hen has a flock of cuddle-de-wees 
That follow her round all day. 

Some are vellow, and one is black, 
And two are a pretty gray. 

And at evening time when the sunset light 
is shining between the trees 

ur hen picks out a shady spot 
And calls to her cuddle-de-wees. 

And there in the shadow beneath the trees 

‘They run to her gladly, the cuddle-de-wees, | 

—St. Nicholas, 


Names of Canadian Provinces. 

Of course we all know that Nova | 
Scotia is the Latin for New Scotland. 
The name was given by the Earl of 
Stirling’s Scottish colony. 

New Brunswick was so named in 
1784 after the family of the reiguing | 
sovereipn of Great Britain, the house 
of Brunswick. 

Prince Wdward Island was named | 
“fter Ke ward, duke of Kent, | 

Quebec is from Kebec, a narrow- | 
ing. This is an Indian word and was | 
given to the site of the first French 
settlement because the St. Lawrence | 
river narrows there. The province 
took its name from the leading settle- | 
ment. 

Ontario fs from the Indian Qnon.- | 
turio, meaning beautiful lake. The. 
province thus gets its name froin one 
of its principal lakes, / 

Manitoba is also of 'ndian derivation | 
Manitou-be means the passing of the 
Great Spirit. 

Saskatcbewan is an Indian word in| 
the Cree dialect owaning swiftly flow- 
ing water. 

Alberta was named after the sixth 
Aaughter of Queen Victoria, wife of 
the Duke of Argyll, Louise Caroline 
Alberta. 

British Columbia honors Columbus, 
the discoverer of America, and also the | 
empire to which it belongs.—Halifax | 
Herald. 


Lighting the Candle. 

“Til bet vou that J can light this‘ 
candle.” said George to Bubby, “with- 
ont tonchirg the wick.” 

“Go abeud and preve it,” said Robby 
shortly. 

Since the coin episode he never dis- 
puted the possibility of a thing with 
George. 

George lighted the candle and Jet it 
burn until the sonff was quite long. 

Then be quickly blew it out. A thin 
thread of smoke rose. To this George 
quickly applied a lighted match. 

Bobby started in amazement, for the 
flame ran down the smoke aud rekin- 
dled the candle. 

This is a simple experiment. If you 
try it you will be surprised at the dis- 
tance from the candle you can bold the 
light and yet have the experiment sue- 
ceed. It is a pretty and fantastic trick. 

An Egg Race. 
On either side of the room six large 


| hard bolled colored eggs are placed in 


# line at intervals of about a foot. At 
the fur end of each line is a large open 


| basket or a coarsely Woven vest. ‘| wo 


leaders are chosen, who, in turn, 


| chuos® sides. A player from each side 


is given a large wooden spoon aud 
stiuds at the near end of his line. At 
a sigual each starts to spoon up the 
exes One at a time, carrying them to 
tbe vest. A list of the winners op each 
side is kept, and at the end of the 
gume the side which bas the greuter 
oumber is the winner. Smali idi- 
vidual prizes may be given to all tbe 
pluyers on the victorious side—for ex- 


ample, tiny nests filled with egg Lun. 


bous, 


The Bottle Conjurer. 

State to the company that it was 
proved some years ago at a theaier 
that to crawl into a quart bottle wus 
4p impossibility, but the rapid prog: 
ress tiade by the march of intellect in 
these enlightened times has proved 
(bat any person may crawl into a pint 
bottle as easily as into his bed. Hav- 
ing thus prefaced your intentions, you 
gel a pint bottle and place it in the 
middie of the room, then go outside 
the deor aud, creeping into the room 
npon all fours, say, “Ladies and gen- 


tlemen, Chis is crawling in to the pint | 


botue.” 


Arbor Day. 

Grow thou and flourish well. 
Ever the story tell 

Of this glad day. 
Long may thy branches raise 
To heaven our grateful praisel 
Waft them on sunlight rays 

‘To God away. 


“Let music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees” 
On this glad day. 
Bless thou each stu@ ot band 
O’er a'l our happy land, 
Teach them thy love'r comman@, 
Great God, we pray. 


Deer in the earth today 
Safely thy roots we lay, 
x ‘Tree of thy love. 
row (hou and flourish 
Ever our grateful ons, 
Bhail its glad notes prolong 
Lo God above. 


i 
| 
| 
| world in six days. 
i 
\ 


NOT “DU CALVET.” 


Montreal Paper Enters Protest Against 
Immortalizing a Traitor. 


One of the streets in Montreal hav- 
ing been named after Du Calvet, a 
man prominent in that part of the 
history of Canada that immediately 
followed the Cession, “Le National- 
ist’ enters the following protest: 

“Du Calvet was a French Huguenot, 
but an insincere one. Landing in 
Canada immediately after the Ces- 
sion, he became the secretary of a 
high official in the Government. He 
soon took an interest in, and derived 
a fortune from, the lumber industry. 
Until 1770 he was much encouraged by 
the administration, but, about that 
date, the governor began to frown up- 
on him for his venal disposition 

“He was an easy friend to the Am- 
erican Revolution, and induced many 
French-Canadians to join him in in- 
trigues destined to avenge himself on 
the administration. He directed them 
| into suspicious operations and dis- 
loyal manoeuvres, and assigned them 
the dangerous part of furnishing infor- 
mation to the Revolutionaries. Sever- 
al accomplices of his are arrested red- 
handed in the act. They are thrown 
into prison, whereupon Du Calvet, af- 
| fecting the most exalted patriotism, 
declares that he is cognizant neither 
of them nor of their treason. This dir- 
ty business goes on for some time. 
Finally Haldimand, a brusk soldier 
who goes as straight to his purpose as 
a bullet from a musket, angered by 
the hypocritical attitude of the sub- 
orner, seizes him and throws him into 
a hulk in the harbor of Quebec. There 
he spent two years meditating new in- 


trigues and ripening his vengeance. 


“When he left prison he crossed 
over to England, where he exposed 
his grievances in a manifesto which 
was characterized by a great apparent 
love for the French-Canadian cause. 
And, while some of his own victims 
were languishing in a dungeon he was 
claiming with vehemence all kinds of 


| civil liberties for them, in the name 


of the French-Canadian people. 
“What a lovely defender we had! 
“If the names of our streets must 
recall to the passerby episodes of our 
history, that of Du Calvet must be 
eliminated, lest it reminds the Pilons, 
the Pierres and the Boyers that their 
ancestors were thrown into jail by the 
intrigues of this sorry individual. Let 


us hide that name, and let the one 
that bore it receive the deserved 
oblivion.” 


A Prophetic Jibe. 

In a campaign for a Dominion elec- 
tion, which took place on November 
7th, Hance J. Logan, who was then 
whip of the Dominion Government, 
caused a laugh at a meeting at Mone- 
ton, N.B.. by a prophetic utterance 
about Sir Charles Tupper, who was 
then leader of the Opposition at Or 
tawa. 

Sir Charles had outlined to the 
electors the great things that he and 


| his party had done. 


Replying to the speech of the “‘old 
war horse,” Mr. Logan said: ‘Sir 
| Charles claims to have been the 
founder of the National Policy, he 
claims to have built the C.P.R., and 
he claims to have done many 
more things for Canada. Let us ad- 
mit that he founded the National Pol- 
icy, that he built the C.P.R., and did 
all these other things. Let us go 
further and says that he built the 
But he will rest 
on the seventh.” 

The audience enjoyed the jibe, and 
at least the Liberals thought that it 
was all the better because after the 
election Sir Charles was still in the 


| cold shades of opposition.—Canadian | 
) Courier. 


] 
| Insane In Hospitals. 


| An increase of 78 in the wtal num- 
ber of inmates in the several hospitals 


| for the insane in Ontario is shown in | 


| the 43rd annual report of the Inspec- 
} tor of Prisons and Public Charities, 
just issued from the Provincial Sec- 
Tetary’s oifice. he total number this 
year is 5,609, as against 5.531 last year, 
the proportions being 2,688 male and 
2,921 female. The accommodation in 
the hospitals is overtaxed by 100, and 
there are 164 applications on tile for 
admission. ‘The total admissions dur- 
jing the year ending October 31, 1910, 
| were 1,140, and tlmse discharged num- 
bered 555. 

| The revenue from all sources 
amounted to $311,146, $109,194 of this 
being from municipalities, $168,914 
‘from paying patients, $10,875 from 
farm and miscellaneous sources, and 
$22,162 was received from paying pa- 
| tients in the hospitals for feebie-mind- 
ed and epileptics. The secretary’s de- 
| partment has acted as administrator 
of estates for nearly a thousand per- 
| sons, the total capital represented be- 
| ing more than $150,000. ‘ 
‘Twenty-cight insane patients and 
| 99 criminals have been deported, while 
| 21 remain as a public charge, await 
{ing deportation, 


Curious Labrador. 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell describes Labra- 
dor as a land still hardly known be- 
yond its borders. The cold current 
that flows along its shores from the 
north dominates its climate, and not- 
| Withstanding that it is considerably 
|farther south it receives less continu- 
;ous sunshine than the Klondike, be- 
cause its summer is shorter. The coid- 
| ness of the soil and the dryness of the 
| winds stunt many of its plants to such 
|@ degree that a larch growing at the 
southern end of Labrador which show- 
ed thirty-two annual growth rings was 
; but three-eighths of an buch in dia- 
, meter. Mineral deposits seem to be 
|abundant, but prospectors have been 
| able w stay but for short periods, 


| Solubility of Gold. 

| Gold is one of the group of metals 

soluble only in that mixture of nitrie 

and hydrochloric acids known as 
It has been found, how- 


) aqua regia. 
ever, that the presence of certain or- 
ani¢c compounds renders gold soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. Thus a mixture 
}of this acid and chloroform is found 
to be a solvent. Ethyl, or ordinar 
| aleohol, methy! alcoho! and amyl! al. 
;ecohol are among the other substances 


. |; whieh give to hydrochloric acid the 


power of dissolving gold. The solution 
es place slowly in the cold aud 
more quickly on Booting, 


————_——_—_—_— 
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PITMAN TO PREMIER 


FISHER OF AUSTRALIA WAS ONCE 
A SCOTTISH MINER. 


The Brilliant First Minister of the 
Commonwealth Would Perhaps 
Have Sta.ed In Ayrshire All His 
Days But For a Labor Struggle 
—Was Blacklisted and Had to Go 
to the Colonies For a Livelihood. 


The most interesting figure at the 
recent coronation festivities was An- 
drew Fisher, the Prime Minister of 
the Australian Commonwealth. He 
began life as a working collier in an 
Ayrshire pit, and now he is the chosen 
ruler of the great nation which has 
come into being under the Southern 
Cross. 

Yet when you see the man you un- 
derstand the source of his strength, 
Mr. Fisher met an interviewer at the 
| Hotel Cecil, and the outcome was a 
personal sketch of a man who has 
sprung from the ranks of the people 
to one of the highest positions im 
the Empire. 

The Australian Premier has strength 
of purpose written all over his sup- 
le, well-knit frame. He looks at you 
rankly with a pair of clear ery 
eyes, and answers all questions wit 

a ready. smile. Twenty-i 2 years in 

Australia have given him that good- 

humored assurance which comes of 

living in a great free community. 
Andrew Fisher comes of an old 

West of Scotland stock. He was born 

at Crosshouse, Ayrshire, of a family 

which was imbued with al the tradi- 
tions of the home of the Covenanters. 

l.e benefited by the splendid system 

of education which prevails in Scot- 
I 
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HON, ANDREW FISHER, 


land, and during the days of his youth 
he was removed from the demoraliz- 
ing influences of our great towns. 
The result is that he is essentially 
a strong man. He is no wild vision- 
ary, but intensely practical in 
methods of discovering means to the 
ends he has in view. But, above all, 
he is a real democrat. As another 


great Ayrshire man has sung, Mr. 
Fisher believes ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that.”’ His father was a working 
collier with a large family. The 


| Fishers were known and respected in 
; Crosshouse as one of the best of the 
| village, and when the time came 
} young Andrew had to turn out and 
add to the family store by going with 
his father down into the pit. 

In the mine he remained until he 
reached early manhood. But times 
were hard; wages were going down. 
j}and had been going down ever since 
the good tim@: of 1874. At last an 
| attempt was made to cut them down 
to a figure which meant hardly the 
bare necessaries of life for the collier. 
The blood of the Old Covenanters 
was coursing through the veins of the 
young collier, He had all their 
hatred of oppression, and all their 
| determination to resist iv 
| Day after day and week after week, 
| after a long day’s work in. the pit, he 
| tramped over the hills of his native 
| county to address meetings and open 
| lodges. The result was what might 
have been expected, The high char- 
acter and ability of the bisher fam- 
}ily made their work in organizing 
the colliers of Ayrshire the more suc- 
cessiul, and the time came when An- 
drew Fisher found himself ‘‘black- 
listed’; in other words, he found 
that there was no chance for him to 
continue to earn his living in his own 
county and among his own people. 

But not for one moment did he 
think of losing his self-respect by 
abandoning his work. The great 
world was open to him, and he shoul- 
dered his knapsack and went off to 
fight in other fields for the cause he 
loved so well. He emigrated to 
Queensland twenty-six years ago, and 
there obtained work in the goldfields. 
He carried with him the same hatred 
of injustice, and the same love of 
liberty which had driven him frony 
his native country, and the ruling 
passion of his life in his new home 
was that, in so far as he could bring 
it about, it should be freed from in- 
dustrial conditions which had no use 
for Andrew Fisher, 

He was one of the founders of the 
Labor party in the Queensland Par- 
liament, and took his seat in that 
body in 1893. In 1901 he was return- 
ed to the first Commonwealth Parlia- 
nent, and he has sat there ever since. 
In the Labor Ministry of Mr. Watson, 
in 1904, Mr. Fisher was Minister of 
Trade. On the death of Mr. Watson 
he was chosen without a dissentient 
voice to be the leader of the Labor 
party, 

In 1908 his time had arrived. He 

a Government, 


was invited to form 
and did so. He occupied very much 
the position of the younger Pitt im 
1i83. He had opposed to him the 
leaders of the other great parties, 
who had formed a coalition against 
him. But he waited—as a Scotsma 
knows how to wait—and last year his 
| Chance arrived for good. The Austra- 
; lian people sent a great Labor ma- 
| jority both to the Benate and the 
| House of Representatives, and An- 
drew Fisher is at the head of the 
strongest Ministry the Commonwealts 
has yet seen, 
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1?" said I to 
warehouseman ha 
rt after him, which 
he had opened in order to tell me at 
the breakfast-table that my book 
keeper had had an addition to his fam 
iy, and that he would not be able to 
some to the office that morning. 

‘*Poor beggar!’’ sighed I, 

‘Poor beggar!'’ repeated my wife, 
‘Tt is the thirteenth child.’’ 

‘*Ves, ves, ’ said T, ‘*that’s true; you 
must make something tasty for the 
mother.’’ 

‘*T always do that,’’ replied my wife. 

‘*T shall, then, call on him later on in 
the day,’’ said I, with a sudden burst 
ef praiseworthy, self-denying humane- 
Beus. 

*' Yes, you must really do so! 
do him good,’ added my wife. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
therefore, L took my hat and stick and 
west cut to make my call, | was in the 
amiable mood of one who knows well 
that he is voluntarily doing a good aec- 


It will 


tion, It was a good walk to my book 
keeper's house—it speaks for itself 
that one has to live in such a neigh 
borhood—and after IT had with some 


tranble diseovered his bheuse, I had to} 
elinb three flights” of stairs, guspimg | 
and panting, before I reached the door 
of his rooms, | 

} rabg, and a stout youth of about | 
thirteeh years, whom T at cnee recog-| 
nived as “my book-keeper’s son, opened 
the door, and to my ‘tls papa at} 
home?'’ answered with an shed, 
Ves the front room,’’ 


astol 


ither’s and 


ed me in 
a 


expected, 
but of qu 
imagined. At 
ble sat omy 
ibout two 


I f had sur 
rounded 


another 


him, 3 
a large cirele, 
kind than I had 


end fal g 


by 


child of 


eutting 2 


e vhich and 


w estitute of furniture, for the} 
1airs, which would otherw 
stood close t 


» noninst the w 


lowl 
reecive 
me. * . 
In this he da not immediat usue: 
eeed, left his chair & 
ehoir raised 
al r-splitting ery 


so s0Gn as he 


ithful, hungry voices 
ed round in a re 
, th his 
h b hands el 


still 


lis r 


two-vear-old 
hing 
on his 
, ight arr r} 
t availed nothing, He said, 
Mother sleeps,’’ and the 
‘ried anu ‘ shamed ¢ 
loo lke silently i eor in front] 
of r} with sidelong glances 
Vishes and empty plates 
to, do, 
so} so Spon as 
restored and I had 
» him, **T must’ first 

d then I at 


fused 


leserted 
g special 


keeper, 


aol nething; I € 
after the mother.’ 


‘*AH well and healthy 
th od 1, dividing 
be f 1 tt 
who was feedir 
ser { 


es,’’ rey i [. shaking my 


head ly, and looking 
round 


ed the host. 


gar! And then ad 


my lonat 


the-table-nntil my eye again rest 
beg 


‘Yes, yes; poor 


t 
t 


1 led immedia 


in jer to tone dow y civility, | 


‘et 
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urse—thir 
they bring sorrow 


OR BEGGAR” 


slated from the Dutch of M. P. Lindo) 


ed my 


th,’’ said my book-keeper, | 


I gan vouch fron? my own 
that th ersal belief that « 
bribg ith” it thottsand 
ve out Nevertheles 
ha no need t ill me a po 
th: e nevet ‘ndded he 
s ¢ tl vith 4 
to t t nd forefinger 
pul t of th throat 
of whereupe@n the 
bal ‘ 1 WONT ag ay ag 
oe 


° 1 he, 4 1g te 
the th ft t 


“sy allele ” 


vor of the room 


er enter 


l-grown, handsome 
atathe market, She 
fatner, und I fol 

estape from the 
Where T took a 
{ table the 
father. The room was so narrow that 
the backs of the chairs were against the 
wall 1 the tal small that our 
noses came together when we 
leant our arms on it and looked across 
at each other, 

The conversation languished. 
bock-keeper looked at me 
ingly. 1! had nothing to say, . 

‘+ Tt isine weather,’’ began Tj at last. 
“You should go tor a wall; jt, would do 


ou good,’’ pe aaah 

: “Tam sorry Dh Re . to fel. 

low your advice,’/ sti only Wook -\ceper, 

‘So go0n as the ehittén have gone to 

school or their work, 1 must-do the 

same"? , . , 
**Oh,’" said 


ope 
ed f is a f 
git! he had beer 
ta : 

lowed 
erov 


glad 
,as room 


HW 
een I] 


him, 


opposite 


le so 


My} 
question: 


T, ‘tleave that’ to 
and our new clerk; there is 
special to do the office 

‘But T have still other things to do,’’ 
answered my book-keeper, ‘‘I write 
out the acecunts for the ar-dealer 
across the street. I try to earn a little 
in my spare time, Mr. Smith—always 
in expectation of the thirteen thousand 
whieh 


me 
nothing 


at u 


guiden my children still owe 
me!"' 
**You have really a hard life,’’ said 


. Py ! 
I, sympathetically, ‘‘Truly it must be 
ul , } P ’ 


difficult to provide for such a troop.’’ 
‘*1t weuld be harder still to need to 


@ chance in ‘@ PDhousand that 


‘gad with one of them,’’ replied my 


ols Aseeper, rubbing his hamds with pa It was not possible for me to fingers and I came suddenly down to| infant, 
eatisfaction, ‘‘and so far a ris) participate in any of the gay pleasures,| hard earth again, 
myself I have always been a “eKy| the 


wan, as | have already told you,’’ 


ici at agin. 


i 


STS Se 


“Sof said I, astonished, looking 
round «the bre rOdnn ttl en pleased 
it that; there ure go few lucky men im 
the worlkl—or, at least, so few who 
hink themselves so"! 


**That is certainly the ease,'’ replied 
_ t 


the book Keeper; ‘* but from the start 
t have always been a very lucky man 
t spoilt chill of fortune, sir’ added 


he, throwing himself back in his Chair} 
ind loowing at me wita halt-closed eyes | her mother and [the money Lt had saved 


and arms folled across his bromst, 
‘Explain that a little further,’’ 
I, 
“There is not much to explain,’’ re 
plied he, *' 1 shall, however. tell you as 
wuch as you desire; if 


said 


ent it short immediately, 


He thought 
for & 


the following unromantie story: 


**Both my parents died so voung that | confinement my master beeame bank-jont for another way in which to get a 
This question, of course, T had 
was excit- 
musie and 
manuscripts, and here and there wrote 
ont recounts. and earned a ttle, it was) 
alwavs a riddle how T should eome ont 


I never knew them, My father had a! 
Plantation in the West, and T was! 
brought op in Amsterdam, at the home! 
of my guardian, Luekily for me, my 

guardian and his wife were excellent | 
} rsons: they treated me as one of their| 


wh children, so that the poor father 
less ch'ld had nothing but goad in his} 
first youth, Theo fortune which 
father had left was a moderate one; T 
went to the Latin sehool and eammene 
On a certain morning, 
however, my guardian called me and in- 
formed me that T was ruined. le did 
not tell me how, but nevertheless it was 


studies, 


my) 


i ae oo ee 3 “4 
2 ¢ ‘ is f as “4 
THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBRRTA 


Nature was spread out freely before}¢overed on a certain moruing that bis 
me, for | had a pair of Paden and | affairs so stood that, if an homest man, 
‘tramped,’ as they say, ceeger into) everything should be given to 
the country in the summer, ti wiuter,! @reditors, or like a ra if’ 
when my work was done, my former aia Sb Sir, this was a pain: 


education gave me the desire to study 
further, Lt borrowed books here aud 
books there, and sought to Improve my 
self as thuch as possible, My master 
was also so pleased with me that he 
goudnally raised my aulary, 

“Then, sit, LE decided on a bold step; 
I should new double the eapital of my 
Nappiness as well as the amount of my 
income, T was now twenty-five years 
old, and went to seek a wife. | Pros 
porous as © was, however, | did not fly 
toe high; T married the daughter of a 
poor officer's widow. My wi'e brought 


into our household, It was very lucky 
that my wife was so poor and her 
mother sickly, which cost us a deal of 
money, for the one and the other neces. | 


‘*About six weeks after my wife's 


Tupt, 
“T had thus lost my cecupation and 
livelihood, 1 can really seareely de 
seribe to you how much people pitied 
me and how little they helped me. 
There were, however, many — ecireum 
stanees that favored me. Tf my master 
had heeome bankropt before my mar 
riage. T should never have dured to have 
married; if the misfortune had over 
taken us before instend of after her 
confinement, we should have looked for 
ward to the anxious moment with dread 
and sorrow, That was now happily past. 
When I thought on all this, aud remem 


BRITAIN’S DICTATOR 


MR. JOHN REDMOND, the Leader of the Irish Party in the 


true. Besides the debt to my worthy 
guardian, | was brought to .destitution 
by this ealamity, | must therefore work 
for my Jiving instead of studying for 
pléasure. People ealled this a great) 
ligaster, Mr. Smith. I mast,’ however, 


admit that T did not see it as such; on 
the contrary, it lucky that I 
had such a good upbringing; it was luck- 
er still that I had 
the Academy, so I did not yet know the 
use and abuse of money, I found that 
it was somewhat exalting to require to 
provide for oneself, It was necessary 
to choose a means of livelihood in or 
der not to beco a burden to my guar- 
dian, On a certain morning, therefore, 
7 offered my services at the office of an 
old business friend of my father, It was 
he would 
remember mé,. The following morning I 


wus 


seeured a situation with him, with an} 


income which’ was almost actually suf- 
ficient to movide the chief necessaries 
of life! "My gitardian wished me sue- 
cess-in my @hoice, I kept the small 
amount of my wages secret from him, 
and hoped with 
work to be independent, and put all my 


fenergy into my new oceupation.” 
‘*The work seemed very bard at the} 


first, Mr, Smith, but it would have been 
disgraceful if I had for moment 
though myself unlucky, 


a 


not the e Heaven bad not bestowed 
jon me poetical gifts, nor inspired me 
with high flying ambitions, It seemed 


to me that if I did my duty I had a 


right to be happy, and if my work was / 
sometimes tog much for me, I was thus! meditating on reaching the top of the! on my hat, while I gave him my hand, 
doubly blessed through an assured oceu- | tree, 


had | 


not already been to} 


opying and translation | 


And that was) 


bered nt the same time, Mr, Smith, that 
an honest man who will work n« re 
quires to beg—if he does not } me 
very rieh--I- found IL had not uch 
cause to gomplain, and went out with 
an ensy mind to look for a vp tua 
}tion, When I kissed my child in its 
jeradle before going cut at the door, and 
}looked at my 4 and her ailing 
mother, I felt my courage doubled, I 


j was firmly persuaded that I 
|bhe without assistance, and 
good Lord would stand by me, 


that our 

**T was not, of course, mis if 
fore we had sold our last piece of furni- 
ture, T was placed, and still more pre- 
fitably than before, and then the j 
of my wife when, from time to time 
replaced one or other of the s¢@ecal 


; without! Well, sir, these were the hap 


plest days of my happy lifet: 


increased from time to times my family 
by but one in the year, except once, 
when we had only four children, my 


should not} 


necessaries which we had learned+o do) 


thirteenth 


Be ¥ . <4 ro a % 
ment. But on Sundays the theatre of thing of his tfansactions; bat 1 dis- 


ul but most lucky discovery, for 


Vf 1 hnd-romaiied with him who wou 


Wave believed that Paid not stand i 


the same position as himself? 


home, 


‘My wite sat with both twins on her 
She listened 14 we eabniy, there 
upon laid a child right and left beside 
her on the floor, and, without speaking 
a word, threw her arms round my neck, 

***You are quite right,’ said she, 
1 should 
have been half so happy if 1 had 


Kk) ees, 


softly, IT belfeve, sir, that 
not } 
drawn the first prize in the lottery, 

“This time. hiwever, [| was 
A 


tion, book-keeper 


naturally arouse 


agreed with me that T should not he 
tray my late master, so TI had to look 


living. 
to tackle immediately. 
ing, If one weok T 


It 


conied 


of it the tollowing week; sometimes it 


I told 
Him my Opinion fraukly; 1 laid dowa 
my pea, took up my hat, and walked 


hot so 
}suecessful in finding a permanent situa 
who suddenly 
sitated my exerting myself doubly, and) leaves his master and will not say why 


I should weary |ihus T knew in the first year of our! must 


suspicion, 
you, sir, give me but a hint, and TE shall) mapria 


ge, in spite of my work and all Everywhere when T reported myself T 


ithe pity of my friends, not an unhappy, was ¢nolly shown ont; but my wife fully 
moment, and then related to me! moment, 


\**tlad we 


day!?? cried im 
wite will not be 


away to te 

tuenelisthe 

ped over one of the chil 

and fell all his length on the floor, 


white with 
chair to rub 
Bae went down the stair, 
however, | heard him saying: ‘It was 
lucky L fell just-now; L might in my 
eugerness have startled the wifél’’ 

‘And how are the poor beggare!’’ 
asked my wife, as soon as I had re- 
turned home and entered the room, 

‘‘Boggars!*' cried TT,  ‘* Beggars! 
How is it, wife, that you speak in such 
a disrespectful way of two of the most 
respectable people that I know?’’ 

“You called them that yourself as 
you went out,’’ retorted my wife, 

“Then Heaven forgive me the sin!’’ 
said I. ‘If one does his duty in silence, 
calmly knows how to suffer and work, 
content with little, preferring a peace- 
ful conscience and an upright heart to 
temporal treasures—if one is cheerful 
and happy in the midst of misery and 
disaster, and keeps his eye fixed on the 
slightest ray ot light in the darkness— 
then, Mrs, Smith, then such an one is 
no lenger ‘a poor beggar!’ T have had 
a lesson Te snall never forget to bear sees 
greatest calamities of life with patience 
aud cacerfulness, so that Ln! 

“*You have remained ont so long that 
the cook says the fish is done to rage,’’ 
suid my wite, breakiug into my speech. 
: not better sit down at the 


helped hin up; he wa 
prin, and sat down on a 
his knee, 


was favorable, sometimes the reverse, | table before the potatoes are cold?’’ 


and if 
niable 


it had not been for the unde 
advantages which my position 


on the other hand provided, T should, n 4 
is so unthankful—have|fool of a girl always spoils the fish! 
{It is wretched! 


perhaps—man 
, liv ornmbled.?? 
hie advantages!'’ cried T. 


1 do you mean by 


dence 


British House of Commons 


that?’’ 


**Oh, I ean explain that in a word,’’ 
‘*My eldest 
so big that «they 
as 
book: keeper I should not have been rich 
enough to send them to a good school, 
Now | remained at home the whole day 
and sat beside them when working, at 


replied the book-keeper. 
children were. now 
must have some 


education. ~ Even 


times teaching one or another, 

owa education now became of very | 
good use, My eldest boy, who is now 
{with you in the office, has learned 


Be.|everything from me-—and that in the 
so little 
j money and sat so much at home, 

‘(My further adventures are known 
X answered your advertise. | 


happy days when I earned 


you, . 
ut in the ‘iWandelsblad,’ 
retain many of my old customers. 
utilise all my time and strength, 


child, however, has 
brought us once again great luek.’’ 


lwith Germany, in which he summarizes 


| Britain, 


| sucrifice of vital British inte 


‘*L thought as much!’? cried 1, fall 


ling away at onee from my high-flown 


language, ‘1 thougnt as much! That 


It is ridienlous! You 
should have sacked her long ugo!'* 

IT went into the diningeroom in a bad 
humour, - rose from the table an 
noved, T had no desire to go out, but 
lonfed wearily about the house. Dear 
reader, shall T point the moral further? 
Is it necessary? I do not think so. 


WHAT GERMANY WANTS 
NIR Marry Johnston, in the Deeem- 

ber Nineteenth Century, has an 

important article on 


K 


our relations 


what the Germans are saying about us| 
and the ideals before German diplomacy. 
He points out how, by recognizing the 
rights of Germany, we might be saved 
a confiet and much expenditure on un 
necessary armaments, 

‘*Any person of average intelligence | 
and over, who has been enabled to visit 
the German Empire at the present time, | 
even cursorily, must be aware,’’ he says, 
‘*of the enormous progress made by the} 
German people in science, art, social | 
gislation, internal inter-eommuniea- | 
ticns, commerce and the amenities of 
life, 

‘“*When one realizes the community of | 
feeling and the common interests which 
have grown up between the United} 
Kingdom and the Gerhian Empité, an 1} 
when one participates in the splendid} 
results achieved by the science and art 
of modern Germany, the British obsery | 
er, if te has any emotion in his tem-| 
perament, or if he touches fields of com- | 
mereial development wherein Germany 
and England are more or less compelled | 
to walk hand-in-hand, must a} 
great longing for an adjustment of the! 


conecive 


| politieal relations between the British} 
j}and German Empires on some such basis 
jas the recent understandings between 


Franee and Russia. | 
‘*He must feel that if such an end} 
could be attained without too eat a 


8, it} 
is the end above all others whieb should | 
be immediately and unflaggingly pur- 
sued by British statesmen,’’ 


Sir Harry has spent much time in try 


jing to get representative Germans to 
stute why they advocate so large a fleet, 
jand this is what they say: 

PY 


The average expression of opinion} 
thus: That Great Britain has, 
luring the last ten years, made all pos 

sible use her diplomacy and finance 
to deny to Germany and Austria, com 

bined, any great imperial expansion or 
colonial development, According to my 
an friends, the hypocrisy of the 
British statesmen in this direction ex 

asperates them more even than plain 

spoken intentions. 

‘‘The erux of the problem,’’ says Sir 
Harry, ‘‘is here: Germany, Austrian 
Germany, Hungary, and even the Slav 
states of the Austrian Empire are re- 
solved—like us, like Franee and Rus 
sia—-to piay a ‘great part in the future 
history of the old world. They propose 
as their theatre of political expansion, 
commercial expansion, and agricultural 
axperiments the undeveloped lands of 
the Balkan peninsula, of Asia Mivor and 
of Mesopotamia, down even to the 
mouth of the FMuphrates, 


ns 


‘*They might be willing, in agree 
ment with the rest of the world, to 
an Kastern Belgium in Syria- 
ne—perhaps a Jewish state— 


which, merely by the facet of its being 
{charged with the safe-keeping of the 
jholy places of Christianity, would quite 
|possibly become  undenominationally 
Ohristian, A Turkish sultanate might 
eoutinue to exist in Asia Minor, just 
jas there will probably be for centuries 
a King or Queen of the Netherlands, of 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 


My jand Roumania; but German influence at 


Constantinople would become supreme, 
whether or not it was under his black 
jand white and red flag or under the 
Crescent and Star ensign of Byzantium, 

‘*Why shonld this worry yout’? say 
the Germans, ‘Why should you think 
of imposing gigantic burdens on your 
peoples in all parts of the globe to main- 


But | T got the|tain a navy and perehanee build up an 
nations and had the good fortune tolarmy strong enough 


My 
Thus | wages are relatively small, and make it 
several years went past; my wages,were | necessary for me not to sit idle, but to 
The 
also 


to prevent the ex- 
tension of predominant German influ 
ence from the mouth of the Rhine to 
jthe mouth of the Danube, to the Bos- 
phorus and the Euphrates? Equally, 
why should this eventuality mean for 
France a frightful loss’ of life and a 


good wife surprised me with twins, and) ‘And that Ipek is—-—-?’’ I asked, hopeless struggle?’ 

|] had the Inck to see the dyulf-dozen! ‘'Siy,?’ replied the  book-keeper, ***It is Russia who will object the 

completed at once. vodestly, “opr gresent house is nothmest, Well, leave Russia to us in this 
YT must admit, sir, that 1 went so| exactly roomy, but still too expensive respect, that we may eome to terms 

well with me that I ran the risk of be-| for a father of thirteen, My wife and{with her; either by negotiation (as we 

eoming proud, The ascent of the lad-|1 have seen this for a long time, wita | hope) or by a trial of strength, We 

}der of life seemed to me, now that TI, out, however, the power to mend mat- regard Russia as more unreasonable in 


had reached a certain height, to be very 
| easy, 
| pepseveredy 1 might.even stretch out my 
hae te for tue more glittering prizes. 
} aueKily for me, however, I received a 


wholesome lesson, and, just when | 


the branch slipped from my 


ballrooms were an unknown pashant- | lator, never permitting me to see any- 


sa cogent AON AR na 


jters 


| 


was) 


eee | 


We are thus relieved of this anxiety, ’’ 


‘*Priend,’’ I said, rising, and putting 


|‘ ‘let me be godfather to the new-born 
and do pot ehange your dwell- 


It happened in the]ing until the year is out and you see 
eatres were closed ta me, aud the | rollewirg way: My master was a specu 


whether your salary is raised or not.’’ 
“That 


T 


Now it is settled, the baby in hig 
I imagined to mysel? that, if I} eradle must also get his share, so that 
when my wife is up we must go and 
search for a house in a cheaper locality, 


is too much luck for one 


the matter of German ambitions than 
even Britain and Franee, Russia-in 
Europe is almost the size of the whole 
rest of Europe, and ineludes millions 
of acres of an alluvial soil of inexhaust 
ible richness, which eould, with deeent 
political and sanitary conditions of life, 
with edueation and other civilized de 
velopments, maintain a Slay population 
of three hundred millions, 

‘* ‘Siberia is another Canada—an ex 
traordinary parallel to Canada in its 


OETA EI OM A. LOBEL SAREE AE AO NEE: ANA EB til WNL eR A AT LEA LEDS 


? Pre, 


na, i 
climate, and ite fi 
Lik a, it 


ait 
peo ar more erous, 

educated, far mo itieally a 

than tnat of m ussia, ny, 


noreover, woul without surprise or 
ye ge a Russia control over Chinese 
ongolia and Curkestan; in these diree- 
tions, as in Persia, the matter of Rus- 
sian expansion would be one commen. 
surate with Russian strength and the 
collateral interests of Britain and Japan 
or the future evolution of China, a) 
‘* Ig Russia, in addition, to claim to 
be the suzerain of Bulgaria, the future 
oceupant of Constantinople, and mis- 
tress of Asia Minor? This we should 
regura as oot osterously unreasonable— 
a casus belli, in fact, We are quite pre- 
pared to admit the delicate and peculiar 
geographical restrictions of Russia, If 
she would come to terms with ux about 
Constantinople and about our influence 
predominating generally over much of 
the ‘turkish Empire, we on our part 
would give her the fullest guarantee re- 
garding the independence of Denmark 
and, consequently, the free ingress and 
egress of the Baltic Sea; and, on the 
other hand, woud perhaps admit the 
right of Russia to an enclave on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, to a 
byob y of influence over Trebizond and 
Northern Armenia, besides recognizing 
the special need of Russia to obtain 
access to the Persian Gulf through Nor 
thern and Western Persia, 


‘**So much for Russian. In regard to 
England, we would reeall a phrase drop 
ped vy ex-President Roosevelt at an im. 
portant publie speech in Lendon—a 
phrase which for some reason was not 
reported by the London press. Roose 
velt said: ‘*The best guarantee for 
Great Britain on the Nile is the pre 
senee of Germany on the Enuphrates,’' 
Putting aside the usual hypocrisies of 
the Teutonic peoples, vou know that this 
is so. You know that we onght to make 
common cause in our dealings with the 
backward races of the world, 

“**Let Britain and Germany onee 
come to an agreement in regard to the 
question of the Nearer. East and the 
world can searcely again be disturbed 
by any great war in any part of the 
globe, if such a war is contfary to the 


commercial juterests of the two - 


pires.’ ’’ 
Such is the German opinion, 


With regard to an agreement between 
Holland and Germany, he says that Ger 
mans desire that an ‘*Anglo German un- 
derstanding would include (whether it 
were publicly expressed or not) a recog: 
nition on the part of Britin that henee 
forth the kingdom of the Netherlands 
must, by means of a very strict alli 
anee, come within the German sphere. 
We have already brought pressure to 
bear on. the Duteh Government to en 
sure this, We intend to stand no nop 
sense or to admit.oo: tergiversation-in 
this respect, 


**So long as Holland consents to be 
more nearly allied with the German Em 
pire than with any other power, so long 
its dynasty, its internal independence, 
and the gavernance of its oversea pos 
sessions (in which more and mere Ger 
nan capital is being sunk annually) will 
main completely undisturbed. But 
may take it from us that an alli 


jance for oifensive and defensive purpos- 


es now exists between Holland and Ger- 
many, and that the foreign policy of 
the two nations will heneeferth be as 
closely allied as is that of Germany 
and Austria.’’ 


IF LOVE WERE ALWAYS 
LAUGHTER 


If love were always laughter 

And grief w ulways tears, 
With nothing t after 

To mark the waiting years, 
I'd pray a life of love to you, 
Sent down from heaven above to you, 
\nd never grief come near to you, 
To spread its shadow, dear, to you, 

If love were always laughter 

And grief were always tears, 


ome 


But grief brings often laughter, 
And loye@uwhe lave Brings tears! 
And bofh Yeave éver after 
Theil ghia ints dn the yeas, 
So I, dear heart, would sue for 1 Fe 
\ mingling of the two for ¥ Li *y 
lhat grict may lend its ealm to yon, 
And love may send its balm to you 
For grief brings often laughter 


And ldve bring? often tears, 


AGAINST THE GATE OF LIFE 
(A Tribute to Helen Keller) 
As mute against the gate of life yon sit, 
Longing to Open tt, : 
Full ort you must bebold, in thought, a 
maid ol P a 


With banwer white, whose lilies do not 
fade, : 


And armor glory lit, 


Across the years, darkling, you still 
must see, 


In the hush of memory, 


Her whom no wrong of Fate could’ make iy | 
afraid— e 84 Saye | 

Of all the maidens of the world, The 
Maid— 


Tn .er brave purity. 


For she, like you, was singly set apart 
O high and lonel Pinte + Pars, 
And he@rkened Voices, silent save to 
er 
And looked on visions she might not 
transfer 
By any loving art,— 


Knew the dread chill of isolation, when 
Life darkened to her ken; 
Yet could not know, as round her closed 
the night, 
How radiant and far would shine her 
light,— 
A miracle to me! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
"(UE man of. the house was lookin, 
for his umbrella, and, not finding 
it, asked the members of the fam- 
ily if they had used it, 
“'T think sister’s beau took it last 
night,'’ said Harry, 
‘*Why do you think so, my sonf’’ 
asked his father, 
**'Cause when I was in the hall laet 
night 1 heard him say to sister: ‘I be- 
lieve L’ll just steal one,’ ’? 


, 


’ 


. 


Sy en 


CAPITAL Gossip, 


Society Takes Up the Wives of 
New Congressmen. 


MANY CHARMING WOMEN. 


But None Promises to Be More Popu- 
lar Than Mrs. Pomerene, the Clever 
Wife of the Newly Elected Senator 
Frem Ohio. 


Dear Eisa—I have been visiting over 
in Washington for a week, and it is 
surprising how many new faces one 
fees there now, particularly at the 
Congressional Woman's club, where 
the wives and daughters of members 
of congress congregate You see, the 
last election rade many changes in 
the personnel of congress, and the new 
people who arrived in March are as 
yet practically unknown quantities. 
Every one is wondering just where the 
wives and daughters of the newcomers 
will fit into the social scheme. There 
is the state of Ohio. Until recently the 
wives of the senators from Obio have 
occupied a conspicuous place in the so- 
ciety of the capital. Mrs. Hanna and 
Mrs. Foraker were leaders whose eras 
will not soon be forgotten. Senator 
Burton nas no wife, and the wife of 
the late Senator Dick cared little for 
social leadership. Every one is won- 
dering how it will be with Mrs, Atlee 
Pomerene, the wife of Senator Dick's 
successor. Both Mr. and Mrs. Pom- 
erene are particularly charming per- 
sons, and, although one can often say 
this of senators’ wires, it too frequent- 
ly happens that the senators them- 
selves are lacking in savoir faire. Both 
the Pomerenes are equipped to shine 
in society if they have any taste for it, 
and Washingtonians are hoping that 
they have, for every one is pleased 
with this simple, unpretentious couple, 


eS 


| MRS, ATLEE POMERENE. 


who in culture and cleverness are #0 
much above the average. Money does 
not count in Washington as it does in 
New York or in many other cities, and 
go the fact that the Pomerenes are not 
conspicuously wealthy does not in the 
Jeast interfere with their social posi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Pomerene was Miss Mary 
Bockius, daughter of a Canton (Q.) 
manufacturer. He also is an Ohioan by 
birth, the early part of his life baving 
been spent on a farm in Holmes coun- 


ty. where bis father was a country 
doctor. He was graduated from 
Princeton with bonors in 1884 and 


after graduating ip the Cincinnati 
Law school in 1886 settled down to 
practice bis profession in Canton. Mr, 
and Mrs, Pomerene were married in 
1892, and the marriage has been a 
very bappy one. Mrs, Pomerene is 
ber busband’s comrade, bis chief 
friend and adviser, and probably the 
fact that they bave uo children has 
enabled ber to give more time and 
thought to his comfort. Clubs and 
similar attractions bave no charm for 
him. He is essentially a domestic 
man, although far from a mollycoddle, 
When the Pomerenes appeur in socie 
ty they appear together, and Wash- 
ington is learning this fact. It is 
quite obvious that Mrs, Pomerene ad- 
mires ber husbaud imm@usely, When 
s#be beard of bis election ty the senate 
ste remarked to a friend; 

“| always told Atlee that any one 
who led such an upright life and pos- 
fexsed such a clear conscience as he 
would surely reap a rich reward. Per- 
baps this is part of the reward.” 

Mrs. Pomerene is a pretty woman in 
tbe early forties. Her busband is said 
to be forty-seven. Neither of them 
bas any fads. In Canton, where they 
bave resided since their marriage, 
they are exceedingly popular. ‘They 
have a pretty home in the neighbor- 
hood of the late President McKinley's 
and live as do many other prosperous, 
rejiued families of that attractive 
Ohio town, It is said that the people 
ot Canton bave great faith in the fu- 
ture of Mr. Pomerene and believe that 
be will go far politically. Since the 
passing of the McKinleys the town Is 
be longer the Mecca of famous per- 
wons, Ibe people of Canton belleve 
that in Mr, Pomerene they have a 
Presideptia! possibility. 

The vew senator from Ghio was dis- 
covered by the tate Mayor Tom L, 
Joboxon of Cleveland when he waa 
@tlending a political meeting at which 


—— A. 
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Mr. Pomerene presided. Mr, Johnson 
discovered that the young chairmar 
bad many ideas in common with bim- 
self, and so a great friendship sprang 
up between them, 
Mr. Jobnsoh was instrumental to 
having Mr. Pomerene a candidate for 
| the nomination of governor when Gov- 
ernor Harmon first was nominated. 

The defeated aspirant turned in to 
| work so cordially for his successful 

rival that Mr. Harmon was immense- 

ly gratified and has ever since been 
| Mr. Pomerene'’s friend. 

To be senator Mr. Pomerene resign: 
ed the office of lieutenant governor, to 
which he was elected only last No- 
vember, when Governor Harmon was 
elected for a second term, In all her 
husband's career Mrs. Pomerene has 
been his most enthusiastic helper. She 
has never appeared in the public lime 
light, but her advice and assistance 
have been none the less potent. It is re 
markable, since so many public men 
owe their success to their wives, that 
they do not more generally champion 
those movements in which progressive 
women are interested nowadays. Mrs, 
Bryan, Mrs. Foraker, Mrs. Lola La 
Follette, Mrs. Champ Clark, Mrs 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Taft and scores of oth 
er Washington women have been their 
husbands’ best helpers in climbing the 
stony path that leads to glory. Yet 
few of these women’s husbands are 
arrayed on the woman's side of public 
questions. 

Speaking of women’s progress, if you 
are at all up to date you must be a 
| woman  suffragist. You may not 
have the courage to march down Fifth 
avenue, as did the 4,000 New York 
women recently, yet you must bave a 
distinct leaning the suffrage way if 
you do not expect to be put down by 
smart women as an old fogy. Some 
one remarked recently that it is “only 
the old maids and frumps who are 
anti-suffragists now.” The suffrage 
parade was enough to give color to this 
assertion, for a finer looking lot of 
women it would be hard to gather to- 
gether in any other movement. Not 
only were they comely, but there was 
a distinct air of good breeding about 
most of them. Even the little east 
side shirt waist makers were an intel- 
ligent looking set, and many of the 
college women in their caps and gowns 
were veritable young goddesses. There 
were handsome actresses, too, but the 
parade settled one mistake which the 
public has been making, and that is 
that the stage monopolizes all the 
pretty women. There were just as 
many pretty women artists, doctors, 
writers, trained nurses and stenogra- 
phers as there were stage women. One 
morose critic og the sidewalk who had 
to acknowledge that few of the wom- 
en were old or homely tempered his 
grudging admission by the comment. 
“But, of course, they picked out all 
the good lookers to march today.” 
Celebrity after celebrity in the world 
of art and letters and society ran the 
gantlet of the staring lines on the 
| sidewalks without being recognized by 
| any but intimate friends. 


MABEL 


The Visiting Housekeeper. 
| An innovation that simplifies house 
| keeping for the woman who can afford 
her services is the visiting housekeep- 
| er. 
| Will the “visiting housekeeper” be- 
‘ come an accepted and popular institu- 
tion? The profession promises, at any 
rate, to be novel and will doubtless find 
supporters among that ever ipcreasing 
section of women who are prevented 
| by social or professional duties from 
| doing their own housekeeping. The 
| relegating of their household affairs to 
an experienced substitute who will for 
| a consideration come in for a few 
hours every duy and take the “things 
of the household” in hand may be 
welcomed by the busy woman of 
means, but the more domesticated will 
| like to keep their homes in their own 
hands as far as possible. Most women 
take a pride in “managing’’ their 
homes, even when pressed by those 
outside things that today absorb mucb 
of the time of even the homekeeping 
woman, and the majority will never 
be too busy to rule in their one king- 
dom that none cun dispute. 


Outdoor Tonics. 

A factor all powerful in the improve- 
ment of a child's bealth at this season 
is plenty of outdoor exercise, especial- 
ly walks and romps that permit a 
sight of growing things. Exercise and 
fresh air are required for a good con- 
dition of the bowels, and if the little 
outing is taken where nature ts brave 
with her buds and leaves the child's 
joy in the run is tenfold greater. 
Then there is a curious sympathy be- 
tween health and the gratification of 
the eyes, between the soul and new 
buds and unfolding leaves and patches 
of young green grass. The divine 
earth seems to say to the young peo- 
ple as to her rabbits and squirrels and 
birds, “Let's have a good time.” 

Datintier and fresher food, a laxative 
if needed, blue sky and the earth be- 
neatb are medicines for child and 
grownup. 

So why send for’ the doctor when 
nine times out of ten these things and 
a little other good sense will “do the 
business?” 


Pineapple For the Throat. 

The juice of the pineapple contains 
a chemical principle which has the 
power of softening and loosening the 
membrane found in the throsas in diph- 
theria. When the patient is sufficient- 
ly strong the juice pressed from a ripe 
j pineapple should be taken into the 
‘ mouth In tablespoonful doses and, aft- 
i er having beeu used as a garge and 

mouth rinse, should be ejected. This 

may be repeated a8 many times as de 
sired, 


| 


{ 


| 


THE BASEBALL BUG, 


‘The baseball bug's the firet we note, 

A bug of tough and brazen throat, 

Whose ordinary tone of speech 

1s half a roar and half a screech. 

On bleachers he is mostly found, 

Creating divers kinds of sound, 

Like “Oh, you robber! Oh, you chump! 

Who ever chose you for an ump? 

Yah! Slide, you Hogan! That's the style 

What! Out? He made ft by a mile! 

Aw, get an umpire! He's too raw! 

Ain't he the worst you ever saw?” 

The baseball bug when he's at home 

Has baseballitis in his dome. 

He reads the dope, he keeps the score 

At office, restaurant and store. 

He talks the game with wisdom deep 

He dreams and talks it in his sleep. 

You well may smile with comfort snug 

If you are not a baseball bug. 
—Berton Braley in Puok. 


The Equilibrator. 


Three days trom Leyden. As iv 
might have been, 
Sharing the Good News, 
The alarm clock weut off with’ a 


tring. Curly woke up witb a start and 
sprang out of bed with a bound. 

“My, it’s a fogyy morning!” he ex- 
claimed, But be discovered to his de- 
light that he bad set bis clock wrong 

| and had still two bours of blessed 
sleep. 

| He slipped on bis shoes and dressing 
jacket, crept ont of bis room and tip- 

| toed along the passage. Then he stop- 


| with bis knuckles. 


| “Confound it!” groaned a_ voice, | 
smothered in sheets. ‘Lime to get 
up?” 


“No, you’ve two hours yet,” replied 
Curly. 


“Two hours!” exclaimed the smoth- | 
| ered voice angrily. 


“Then, 
earth buve you wakened me?” 
“Why, to warn you,” observed Cur- 
ly, as he retreated; “for | made the 
same mistake myself."—Answers. 


why on 


On a Business Basis. 

“| should like to chat with you 
awhile, Mrs. Duggan.” says the young 
judy who bas taken up settlement 
work, “Ll want to talk with you 
apout"— 

“Are ye one of them uplifters?”’ in- 
terrupts Mrs. Duggan without taking 


| her hands from the washtub. 


“Well, in a sense, that is my hope.” 

“Well, I've just this to say. 1 was 
one day behind with my wasbin’ last 
week because of belpful visitin’ com- 
mittee ladies, an’ from pow on them 
that wants to improve my condition in 


| tife will either have to do th’ wasbin’ 
) while | sit an’ listen or pay me 50 
| cents an hour f'r hearin’ them through 


with an interested an’ aspirin’ expres- 
sion.’’—Judge. 


Wanted Too Much. 

The very young traveling salesman 
was registered ut the village hotel. “I 
want a room with running water in 
it,” be remarked. 

“Runnin’ water?” cackled the land- 
lord. “What do you want to do, mis- 
ter—practice indoor trout fishin’?7’— 
Sunday iljustrated Magazine. 


Neo Trouble at All. 

“Have any serious trouble with your 
new automobile?” 

“Not a bit. So far I haven't bit a 
single man without being able to get 
away before be got my pumber.’’— 
New York Journal, 


Publicity Sure. 


“I know a way for you to get your | 


name in the papers.” 

“You do? Please tell it to me.” 

“Be the first woman to appear on 
the streets in a harem skirt.”—Detrcit 
Free Press. 


Somewhat Swampy. 

“Did you make anything on that sub- 
urban lot?” 

“Haven't figured it out yet. You 
see, | bought it by the front foot and 
sold it by the gallon.”—Chicago Jour- 
nal, 


Mostly Common. 
Lord Mount Auburn—Are million- 
aires common in the States? 
Mr. Beacon Hill—Yes, most of them, 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A Happy Home. 
Snicker—1 wish | bad a garage. 
Kicker- What would you do witb it? 
Soicker— Live in it—Harper's Bazar. 


ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


“HE IS GABINET TIMBER 


THAT 1S WHAT THEY SAY OF 


GUTHRIE AT OTTAWA, 


The Member for South Wellington ts 


One of the Busiest Men In the 
Canadian House of Commons and | 
Eats Work—His Fathe: Has Done | 
Fourteen Years of Public Service 
and Hugh Has Done Eleven. 


The first thing that the Parliamen- 
tary Guide says about Hugh Guthrie 
is that he is the son of Donald Gu- 
thrie, K.C., and that means a lot. 
For one thing, it means tnat Hugh | 
Guthrie could no more help being a 
member of the Commons than a young 
duck can help getting into a pond 
every time he sees it. Hereditary got 


| in its work on the member for South 


He did not return to bed at once. | 


Wellington just as surely as it does on 
the duck. Donald Guthrie has four- 
teen years of public service to his 
credit, and his son already has eleven. 

lf you ask nine or ten men around 
the corridor to tell you something 
about Hugh Guthrie you wiil get the | 
unanimous reply that he is ‘Cabinet | 
timber.’’ In other words, he is the 
man that is popularly slated for the 
first vacancy in the Cabinet that a 
man of his race and creed can fill. 


‘ saw hig would-be rescuers 
The reason that he hasn't got there | preparing to use a br athook. he felt | 

before is that he isn’t much of a | it would be better to “take his hook” 

shover, me | than be taken by theirs, 
But there are many positions that | This, however, proved impossible 

you can occupy in the House which | and, to convince them that he was 

not on self-destruction bent, he roar- 

ATR ed out at the top of his voice: “Can't 

(yh) hie. | ye let a fellow have a quiet swim a 

: |day like this?’ But his roar was 


DONALD GUTHRIE, K.©. 


are just about as important as those 
in the Cabinet, just about as import- 


cedents for dispensing with super- | 
| fluous apparel under the same con- 
ditions in the law courts of the | 


ant, and a deal more arduous. If you 
ever want to appreciate your own posi- 
tion go up and watch the chairman of 
an important House committee when 
it is in full ery after something or | 
somebody. It doesn’t matter what | 
you happen to be, you will be glad 
that you are not that man. Hagh | 
| of the court. 

He at once gave them permission 
to take off their coats, and by way of 
example proceeded to divest himself 
of his own, The learned counsel ap- 


| Guthrie is chairman of the Railway 
} Committee, has been since 1907. 
| ped before a door and banged it lustily | 


Be- 
side a lot of valuable knowledge of 
mob psychology, a man at the head 
of that committee gets to know a lot 
about the curiously difficult transpor- 


o eG 


TERRIBLY TORRID, 


When Heat Waves Have Produced 
Curious Effects. 


The recent fervid weather through- 
out the Dominion is by no means con- 
fined to Canada. An English paper 
after a hot spell is moved to some 
interesting reminiscences concerning 
hot spells. 

It was a startling effect which the 
heat had on a couple of young ladies 
at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, last 
summer. Well-dressed, they were 
strolling along the Marine Promen- 
ade, when the sun’s rays made the 
water so inviting that they simply 
walked into it just as they were. 

Buch indifference to their spick-and- 
span array almost took the spectators’ 
breath away. This, however, did not 
trouble the two damsels, who splash- 


} ed about and cooled themselves, while 


a laughing crowd of holiday-makers 
enjoyed the unique scene, 


Then the twain made for terra 
firma, boarded a tramear, and pro- 
ceeded to their lodgings to change 


their damp garments for dry ones. 

A somewhat different construction 
was placed on the action of a well- 
dressed son of Erin whom the heat 


aded into plunging into the 
hames 


When he took his plunge with his | 


clothing on, the river watermen pull. 
ed off to the rescue. This was more 


than the bather bargained for: and, 
when he 


| nothing to the roar of laughter which 
| went 


up from the 
unexpected sally. 
What was described as a “Startling 


spectators at this 


; scene on the Terrace’ was reported 
| fn the newspapers one hot summer 
| not long since. Passengers on boats 
on the Thames, passing the Houses 
of Parliament, were treated to the 
| unique spectacle of numbers of our 
| usually grave and dignified legisla- 
| tors sitting in their shirt sleeves. 
| _A few, indeed, were even minus 
| their waistcoats, a breach of the pro- 
prieties which some of those who 
| witnessed it would not have deemed 
| possible if they had not seen the 
| scandalous fact with their own naked 


| eyes, 


They seemed to consider it a hein- 
ous crime for a member of Parlia- 
ment to dispense with his waistcoat. 
However that may be, there are pre- 


United States, if not of England. 
amusing incident of thig kind 
pened in the town of Cincinnati. 

While an important action 


An 


was 


: : . . } 
proceeding in the Court of Common | 


Pleas, the presiding judge, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Jelke, observed that several of 
the jurymen were suffering consider- 


hap- | 


ably from the sweltering atmosphere | 


| pearing in the case immediately fol- 


| 


tation problem of Canada and the | lowed suit—thig is not a pun— and 
| Railway Act. Very few men know | shirt-sleeve freedom became genera) 
more about it than he does, perhaps in the room. 
‘no one except the Minister. | . 
There is a’whole lot of dynamite | Patching the Colors. 

| fittle like Ee ag tes i yoy Although _ privately-woven _colors 

| He has neither the geniality of a Fred | 7°, 7° longer presented to British 

} Pardee, nor the magnetism of aj regiments, there wey 8 time when ag 

| George Graham, but there is. some- | lady’s si.k wedding dress formed a 

thing of both of them in him when Moa is he part “pt ies i| 

you get to know him. | nen the colors of the old 33r 

Physica!ly, he is a man to look at. Foot were brought from Glasgow to 

About six feet 'steen inches high, and | London for the funeral of the Duke 

with a breadth of shoulder and depth of Wellington, after whom the yl a 

} of chest to correspond, he is a fine | Ment Is named, their tattered condi- 

specimen of Canad:an manhood. Cabi- | ion, due more to climatic Vagaries 

net positions come slowly, men grow than campaigning, excited the femin- 

to meet them. -Hugh Guthrie isn’t |i"¢ Pity of Mrs. Blake, wife of the 

| saying much, but he’s a front bench. | C°lonel, in whose house they were | 

er.—Toronto Star Weekly. lodged. The regimental cclor being 

white, with a red cross, the good lady 

. | promptly utilized her white © silk 

Seagulls of Lerwick. wedding dress to patch the same, 

| The seagulls are the sparrows of ; greatly to the consternation of the 

Lerwick, and as such they have a) officers when they discovered the ob- 

greater share in the town’s life than | literation of a great source of regi- 


have the sparrows of London. In 
the morning time you will note that 
| &@ seagull sits on every chimney pot. 


roof in the town. The air is full of 
their strange, high, plaintive, haunt- 
| ing cries. The children in each house 


have a pet name for their particular | 


seagull, and having called them by 
those names, they feed them every 
day. And each seagull knowg what 
is meant for him. No seagu!] attach- 
| ed to one house ever seeks to eat the 
| food scattered from the house next 
door. He does not dare; the other 
gullg would kill him. The people of 
the town, if they come across a little 
pile of rice laid upon the roadway, 
| 8tep over it with care. And at night 
| the seagulls leave their own ap- 
| pointed chimney pots and fly grace- 
} fully away to th 

| the rocks of the Isle of Noss.—The 
| Scotsman. 


Wind Shots. 


| Two striking instances of the effects 
| of “‘wind shots,” or the currents of air 
| caused by the enemy’s cannon balls, 
are given in the “Autobiography of 
| Bir Henry Smith.” 
| his horse fell as if stone dead, but he 
was not hurt at all. On another oc- 
casion an officer was ‘“‘knocked down 
by the wind of a shot and his face 
as black as if he had been two hours 
in a pugilistic ring.”’ 


-“ensioned Sweetheart. 
| It is reported that a lady in Stir- 
| lingshire, who has remained unwed, 
| has been bequeathed an annuity of $10 
r week by a former admirer, who 
eft Britain a good many years 7) 
and died a wealthy man abroad. tie 
| also remained single to the end of his 
days. 


} Spur Money. 
} The choirboys of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, in accord. 


anse with ancient custom, have the ! 
pur-money” | 


| right to claim 5s. as 
from any military man wearing his 
apure in church during service. 

‘ 


| Seagulls swoop and hover over every | 


eir resting places on | 


On one occasion | 


mental pride. But with fine chivalry 
| they allowed the patches to remain; 


| ment in 1854, were subsequently pre- 
sented by his widow to the Royal 
United Service Institution. 


Back to a Foreign Clime. 


Authority has it that Sir Eldon 
| Gorst has no intention whatever of 
| retiring from his post in Egypt. 
| There was a period in last winter 


when Sir Eldon’s health was so pre- 
carious that it looked as if he would 
| be compelled to relinquish his work, 
|and at that date the Foreign Office 
wags obliged to cast about in search 
| of a successor. But it is definitely 
| understood now at the Foreign Office 
| that Sir Eldon will return to Egypt. 


very little into society 

Son of Sir John Gorst, M.P., Bir 
Eldon wat born in 1861, and was 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was 20th Wran 
gler of his year. 


Toads Worth 26 Cents. 

English gardeners are alwaye in the 
market for live toads, and not un- 
frequently as much as $25 per hun- 
dred is paid for this insect destroy- 
er. It is estimated that every time 
a boy kills a toad he is destroying 
$100 worth of stock on a farm. 


must Suffer Anyway. 
“The attempt to commit suicide is 
i not a punishable offence under the 
German criminal code. But, of 
course,’’ says a London paper, “‘if 
ou succeed you must be prepared to 
ake the consequences,” 


The Elephant. 
East Indians believe thet the ele- 
i phant lives 300 years. Instances are 
1 on record of these huge animals hav- 
ing been in captivity for 130 years, 


| were taken from the jungle in « wild 
etate. 


He is at present resting, and going | 


thei ages being unknown when they | 


and the colors, passing into the po» | 
session of the colonel on their retire. | 


| Man text may still 
| those who are accustomed to its use, 


| dles and also silver butter knives. 


| Otherwise it might be mislaid, 


When Men Are Rude. 
“My dear, isn’t he the rudest thing 


you ever saw?" This is shrilled in an 
indignant nasal twang as a man walke 
rapidly by two giggling girls and does 
not hold the door back for them to 
pass. 

It does look rude, but they forget 
that that same man just held back the 
other door and that they teetered 
through It without a smile of acknowl- 
edgment or the faintest “Thank you.” 

The girl who continually complains 
that mep are growing rude is very 
frequently rude herself, The girl who 
is gentle nnd appreciative generally 
bas no grievance along this line. She 
bas learved that the average man likes 
to be courteous as much as the aver- 
age woman wants him to be. 

Watcb a girl who ts modestly gra- 
cious. Doors are held open, window 
sbades are adjusted, seats are given up 
—yes, even this lust sacrifice is made— 
and precedence is yielded her at every 
step. She does not demand attention, 


| but by her very presence she inspires 


it. It is not only the obviously cheap 
girl who is rude. The woman who 
bears every mark of refinement and 
wealth will ignore the commonest ci- 
vilities in a manner that leaves the ob- 
server gasping. 

Look around you and see the women 
who are left to struggle with heavy 
doors and to pull themselves up the 


| high steps of the trolleys and then look 


at the women who are always helped, 
always considered, even by the most 
negligent member of the male sex. 


First Calle. 
A first call should be returned within 
a week. The correct hours for calling 
are between 2 and 6 in the afternoon. 


o 


} If your hostess is out, you leave one 


of your own cards for her and two of 
your husband’s—one for her and one 
for her busband. If she is unmarried, 
you leave only one of your husband’s 
cards with the one of your own. If 
you are unmarried you leave one card 
of your own. 

If she iw at home you leave no card 
of your own, but one of your hus- 
band’s for an unmarried and two for 
@ married woman, 

The genera! length of time for a call 
is about twenty minutes. Anything 
in the way of an umbrella or parcel 
that you happen to be carrying should 
be left in the ball 


About !nquiries. 

If you hear that one of your ac- 
quaintances is il) or in trouble it is 
usual to call at the bouse to ask how 
she is and leave a card baving “With 
kind inquiries” or “With sincere sym- 
pathy” written on it. You should not 
go in unless you are specially pressed 
to 40 so. When your friend ts better 
she will probably send out postcards 
having “Witb thanks for kind inquir- 
jes” written on them. These cards 
count as a call, and it is them your 
turn to call again. 


Card Invitations. aw 


Im & general way there is no very 


; Marked change in the correct forms 
| of card invitations, letters ef introduc- 


tion or ip the convention of visiting 
cards, 

The preference for the old English 
and colonial text and also for the Eng- 
lish script continues, although the Ro- 
be preferred by 


but it is not nearly as much in vogueas 
in former seasons. 


Wedding Gifts. 
The necessary silver for a bride is 
four sets of spoons, which include ta- 


| blespoons, dessertspoons, teaspoons and 


after dinner coffeespoons; four sets of 
forks, including oyster forks, and two 
sizes of steel knives with silver han- 
If 
the carving is to be done on the table 
two sets of carvers will be needed 
Any of these will make acceptable 
wedding gifts. 
Cards. 

When the maid brings a visitor's 
card to a mistress, saying thet there 
is a caller in the drawing room, it 
would be best for her to bring the 
card down afterward and leave it in 
the car receiver on the hall table; 
It is 
usually best to have some special 
place for the cards of the day in or 
der that they may not be confused 
witb those of callers on previous days, 


Shun Slang. 

Slang is a thing which cap be in- 
Goines in only uy those who are per- 
fectly secure of their social status, 
though, on the other hand, an over- 
fastidious pronunciation of words anw 
4@ studious correctness of articulation 
are apt to suggest the idea that we 
have only lately come into possession 
of our b’s and our grammar and bave 
in consequence to be guarded in ou,’ 
conversation. 


A Wel! Bred Air. 
It is not merely the etiquette but the 


, tope of good society which should be 


cultivated by those who are making 
their way in the world. I)! bred bab 
its of speech, attitudes and tricks of 
expression will stamp a person, no mat 
ter bow ceremoniously correct his ot 
her entertainment, how excellent bis 
wine or bow irreproachable her cos 
tume, 
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The little group had become silent. 
Arizona was in a period of unrest. 
Rumors of another Apache uprising 
were growing stronger each day, Then 
Payson was successful and therefore 
despised by less fortunate men ever 
eager for a quarrel. 

After a moment's thought Sage 
brush brushed ms fears and 
brightened up his comrades with the 
remark: “Mebbe he rid over to Flor- 
ence station to get a present for Miss 
Eeho. He said somethin’ about get- 
tin’ an artickle from Kansas City.” 

“Mebbe so,’ agreed Allen, eager to 
east out any ferebodings, “It's time,” 
he continued, “he wuz turnin’ up if 
this weddin's to be pulled off by the 
clock.” 

“Has the sky 
asked Sagebrush, 

“No,” replied Allen. “He's started, 
thongh. There's one thing sartin—we 
can't tighten up the cinches till the 
bridegroom cits here.” 

The absence of Jack Payson and the 
failure of the minister to arrive arous- 
ed the suspicions of Sagebrush. Com- 
ing closer to Allen, be smiled know- 
ingly and, speaking in a confidential 
tone, asked: 

“Say, Jim, they ain't figgerin’ on git- 
tin’ away on the sly-like, are they?" 

Show Low interrupted with the ex- 
planation, “You see, we're goin’ to dec- 
orate the wagon sume.” 

The suggestion that any one con- 
nected with Allen Hacienda would 
ride in anything on wheels except the 
driver of the chuck wagon on the 
round-up aroused the indignation of 
the old cattleman. For him the only 
use to which a wheeled vehicle drawn 
by a horse should be put was to haul 
materials that could not be packed on 
a horse. 

“They ain't 
fairly shouted. 
in the leather.” 

The idea of carrying out tne tradi- 
tions of the horse in Pinal county even 
to a wedding journey tickled the boys 
immensely. 

Slapping one another on the back 
and nodding their heads in approba- 
tion, they shouted: “That's the ticket! 
Hooray!" 

“This ain't no New York idea, where 
the bride an’ groom hits the life trail 
ina hired hack!" cried Fresno, 

Allen's feelings apparently were not 
get fully soothed. Turning to Sage- 
brush, he said: “Wheels don't go in my 
family. Why, her ma an’ me were 
married on hossback. The preacher 
had te make a hurry job of it, but it 
took.” 

“Hush, now,” 
tomment. 

“For ber pop was a-chasin’ us an’ 
kept it up for twerty miles after the 
parson said ‘Amen.’ ” 

“Did he ketch you?" asked 
with great seriousness. 

“We sure did,” answered Allen, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “an’ thanked me 
for takin’ Josephine off his hands.” 

The boys laughed. The joke was 
upon themselves, as they had expect- 
ed to hear a romantic story of earlier 
days. 

When the laughter had = subsided 
Show Low suggested, “If we can't dec 
orate the wagon, let’s put some fizin’s 
on the ponies.” 

The proposal was received with more 
whoops, shouting and yipping. They 
waltzed about the smiling rancher. 

“That’s what!” cried Sagebrush en- 
thusiastically. 

Allen grew sarcastic, remarking, “1 
reckon you all must have stopped some 
time at the water tank.” 

Renewed laughter greeted this sally. 

“This is my first weddin’,” explained 
Sagebrush rather apologetically. 

“I want to know!” exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“T'm tellin’ you. 1 never seed a wed- 
din’ in all my life,” replied Sagebrush, 
as seriously as if he was denying a 
false accusation of a serious crime. 
“Mother used to tell me about her'n, 
an’ 1 often wisht I had been there.” 

Fresno shouted with amusement, He 
had Sagebrush rattled. The coolest 
man on the range was flustered by the 
mere vhought of attending a wedding 
ceremony, 

“He's plum locoed over 
Ain’t you, Sagebrush?” 
tauntingly. 

Sagebrush took his gibing in the best 
of bumor. It was a holiday, and they 
were with people of their own kind. 
Mad a stranger been present the re- 
marks would have been resented bit- 
terly. On this point cowboys are par- 
ticularly sensitive. In the presence of 
outsiders they are silent. answering 


only in monosyilables. never leading 
am any conversation, and if any com- 


ment is necessary they make it indi- 
rectly. 

“Well, I ain't no society bud like you 
are.” laughed Sagebrush. The others 
joined with him in his merriment over 
¥resno’s discomfiture, “Weddin's ain't 
80 frequent where | come from as they 
is in Californy.” 

“It's the climate,” answered Fresno, 
with a broad grin, 

“So you ain't never been at a wed- 
din'?” asked Allen, who was looktng 


asiue 


pilot got here yet?” 


usin’ any he 
“They're goin’ away 


wagon!” 


was Parenthesis’ awed 


Fresno, 


Allen 


this one. 
he drawled 


| ror another opening to have more fun 
with Sagebrush. 

Again the cowboy became serious 
and confessed: “Nope; I've officiated 
jxt several plain killin’s an’ been chief 
usher at a lyncebin’, but this here's my 
) first weddin’, an’ I'm goin’ turn 
loose some an’ enjoy It." 

Sagebrush grinned in anticipation 
of the wood times that he knew lay in 
|store for him ow the dance. 

“You're fixed up as if you was the 
male attraction at this event.” said 
Allen, looking Sarebrush over care- 
fully and spinning him around on his 
heel. 


to 


“Ain't T mussed up fine’ 
Sagebrush. 
“You're the sure big turkey.” 
rupted Parentnesis. 
“Served up fine, with all toe trim 
) tnin’s,” laughed Fresno, taking ancther 
jjab at his friend. 
| Their sport was broken up for the 
{time being by the appearance of Polly 
at the door of the ranch house. “Hello, 
boys!" she shouted, with the fasctnat- 
jing cordiality of the western girl, 
| Wherein the breath of the plains, the 
purity of the air and the 
| ness of life are embraced in a simple 
| greeting and the clasp of a hand. 
The cowboys took off their hatswnd 
| made elaborate bows to the young wo- 


answered 


later: 


w holesome- 


| man, “Howdy, Miss Polly?’ they 
| eried. 

| “You sure do look pert.” added 
Sagebrush with what he considered 


| his most winning smile. Fresno snick- | 
ered and hastily brushed back the hair 
from his forehead. 

| “Where's Jack?" she asked the two | 
men, who at once ranged themecives 
one on each side of her 

“He did not start with the boys,” 

| explained Allen, “He'll be along soon, 
Polly.” 

“Well, now, when it comes to look- 
ers, what's the matter with Rolly 
Hope?” exclaimed Sagebrush slyly. 

| Glances of admiration were cast at 
the girl, who was dressed simply and 


plainly in a little white cown which 
Mrs. Allen bad made for her for the 
wedding. FPolly’s youth, good nature 
and ability to take care of herself 
{made her a favorite on the ranch 
She had no peed of defenders, but if 
an occasion sbould arise that Polly 


| required a knight there were a score 
|of guns at her service at au hour's 
| notice. 

“Looks like a picture froni a book,” 
| said Fresno, hoping to win back the 
ground he had lust by Sagebrush’s 
openly expressed adiniration. 

Polly was flattered by the comments 
and the glances of the boys, which ex- 
pressed their approval of ber appear- 
ance more loudly than spoken words. | 
She pretended, however, to be annoy- 


ed. “Go ‘long,’ she said. “Where's 
Bud Lane? Didn't you give him his | 
invite?” 


The boys turned from one to the | 
other with feigned glances of disgust , 
}at being slichted by Polly for an ab- | 
}sent one. The one sided courtship of 

Bud and Polly was known up and 
down the valley, and indefinite post- 
| ponement of their wedding day was 
one of the jests of the two ranches, 

“Oh, we sent it on to him at Flor- 
ence. He'll git it in time if he ain't 
|gone to the Lazy K with Buck Me- } 
| Kee.” said Sagebrush: then, turning to 
| the other cowboys, he added In an ag- 
| grieved tone, “Polly ain't got no eyes 
| for no one excep’ Bud." 
| Polly stepped to Allen's side and, 

laying her head on his shoulder, said, 
;“Ain’t I?” Allen patted the girl’s 
head. He was very fond of her, lock- 
ing upon her as another daughter. 

Polly smiled back into his fare and 


then, with a glance at the cowboys, 
jsaid, “Say, Uncle Jim, there’s some | 


bottles to be opened.” 
| The invitation was an Indirect one, 
but all knew what it meant and start- 
ed for the house. 
| “Root beer,” added Polly mischie- | 
j rously. “The corks pull awful hard.” 
Allen glanced at her in feigned 
alarm. | 
“What do you want to do—stampede 
the bunch?” 
Before she could angwer the ap- 
j proach of a horse attracted the atten- 
tion of the group. / 
“There's Jack now!" cried Sage- 
brush in tones which plainly showed | 
| his relief. “No, it ain't.” he added re- 
flectively. “He rede bis pacin’ mare, | 
'n’ that’s a trottin’ horse.” 


| The cry of the rider was heard 
quieting his mount. Allen recognized 


| the voice, “It’s Slim Hoover,” he cried, 
{ Polly clapped her hands and said 
mischievously to Sagebrush: “Now 
; you'll me makin’ googoo eyes to 
sumebody besides Bud Lane. 1 ain't 
a-goiu' to be the only girl in Pinal 
county Slim Hoover ain't set up to.” 

“An’ shied from,” added Sage- 
brush, a little vettled by Dolly's over- 
looking him as a subject for flirtation, 
“But what's Slim doin’ over this 
| way?” 

“Come to Jack's weddin’, of course,” 
replied Polly, adding complacently, 
/"An’ probably projectin’ a titch-up of 
his own.” 

Sibu ran around the corner of the 
liouse directly into the crowd, who 
seized him before he could 
from his surprise aud proceeded to 
haze bim, to their inteuse delight and 
the sheriffs embarrassment, for he 
knew that Polly was somewhere near 
‘enjoying bis discomfiture. Polly wait- 
ed until her viciiin was fully ready for 
her particular form of torture. @he 
reception of the cowboys was crude 


see 


off 


sheriff uncomfortable, 

With the velvety cruelty of a flirt 
she held out ber hand, saying, “Hello, 
| Slim.” 
| The sheriff flushed under bis tan, 
|The red crept up the back of his neck 
to his ears. le awkwardly took off 
his hat, With a bow and u serupe be 
greeted her, “Howdy, Miss Polly, how- 
dy?” Meantime he shook her teud 
until she winced from the heartiness 
of the grip. 


| pating so greatly 


{ “given 


| tion, backed, as il 


| preacher ties the knot 


recover | 


to ber refined form of making the fat | 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA. 


~ 


“What's the vews?" she asked as 
she slowly straightened out ber fin- 
gers one by one, 

“There's been «a killin’ over Mlor- 
ence way,” announced the sheriff, put- 

} ting on his hat and becoming an offi- 

cer of the law with duty to perform. 

| “Who is the misfortunatey” asked 

Sagebrush es they gathered about 

| Hoover and listened intently, 

Murder in Arizona was a4 serious 
matter until punishment was meted 
| out to the slayer or he was freed by 
| his fellow cijizens. Far from courts 
of justice and surrounded by men to 
whom death was often merely an in- 
cident in a career of crime, the set- 
tlers were forced to depend upon 
| themselves to keep peace on the bor- 
der, They acted quickly, but never 
hastily, Judgment followed quickly 
} on conviction, Their views were 
| broad, and rarely were their decisions 
| wrong. 


“Ole Man’ Terrill," replied the 
sheriff. “Happened about 10) this 
mornin’, Some man caught bim alone 


ju the railroad station an" blowed his | 


head half off.” 
“Do tell!’ was Allen's exclamation, 
“Yep.” continued the sheriff “He 


| must have pulled a gun on the fellow. | 


He put up some sort of a fight, as the 
room is some mussed up.” 

“Robbery?” queried Polly, with wide 
open eyes. 


“That's what,” wnswered Slim, turn. | 


ing to her. “He had three thousan’ 
dollars pinned in his vest, county 
money for salaries. You know how he 
toted his wad around with him. defy- 
in’ man or the devil to get ituway from 
him? Well, some one who was both 
man an’ devil wus too much for him.” 

“Who found him?" 

“I did myself. Went over around 
noon after the money. Didn't stop to 
go back to town fer a posse. Trail 
Was alrendy too cold. Could tell 
was a man that rode a pacin’ horse.” 

His auditors looked at each other, 
striving to remember who of their ac- 


quaintance rode a pacing horse. Sage- 
brush Charley shook his head. “No- 
body down this way, ‘ceptin’, of 
course, the boss, rides a*pacer. Must 


be one of the Lazy K outfit. I reckon.” 
“Most likely,” suid the sheriff. “He 
struck out south. probably to throw 
me off scent. Then he fell in with two 
other men, an’ this balled me up. I 
lost one of the tracks, but follered the 
other two round Sweetwater mesa till 
I come where they rode into the riv- 
er, Of course I couldn't foller the 
trail any farther at that p‘int, so, bein’ 
as I was near Uncle Jim’s, | rode over 
fer help to look along both banks an’ 
pick up the trail wherever it comes 
out of the river. Sorry I must break 
up yer fun, boys, but some o’ you 
must come along with me. Duty’s 
duty. I want Sagebrush anyhow, as I 
s’pose I can’t ask fer Jack Payson.” 
Sagebrush pulled a long face. At 
any other time he would have jumped 
at the chance of running to earth the’ 
dastardly murderers of his old friend 
Terrill. But in the matter of this his 
first experience of a wedding, he had 
tickled his palate so long with the 
sweets of anticipation that he could 
vot pear to forego the 
swallow of realization. 
“I don’t see why I shouldn't be let 
off as well as Jack.” be grumbled 
“Our cases is similar. You see, it's 


my first weddin’,” expliuined the fore- 


culminating 


; Man to the sheriff, 


‘The other cowboys bowled with de- 
light. The hLumor of the. situation 
caught their fancy, and they yelled a 
chorus of protestation in Hoover's 
ears, In this Colonel Allen joined. 

“Don't spile the weddin’,” be plead 
ed. "This here event bas already 
rounded up the Sweetwater outlt fer 
you an’ suved you more time than 
you'll lose by waitin’ till its over 
Then we'll all jine you.” 

Lloover commauded silence and, roll- 


ing u cigurette, gruvely Considered the | 


proposition, He realized that the wur- 


| derers should be followed up at ounce, 
| but that if he forced the cowboys by 


the legal power he exercised to fore- 
go the pleasure they bad been antici- 
they would pot be 
so keep in pursuit us if they nad first 
the boss his seudoif.” ‘The 
cousideralious being equal, us he 
put it, “boss an’ it seemed to 
hin wise te submit to Alleu’s proposi- 
Was, by the justice 


loss.” 


of his plan that the occasion of the 
) wedding had already saved valuable 


time in assewbling the posse, 
sented, therefore, but, tot 


He as. 
Ulain the 


lignity of his office and control of | 
| the situation, with apparent reluc- 
} tunce, 


“Well, hurry up the sacreemeuts an’ 
| ceremonies, then, un’ the minute the 
every mun of 
you but Jack an’ the parson an’ Uncle 
Jim gits on his hoss un’ follers me. 
Vil weit out in the corral.” 

At this there was another storm of 
expostulation, led this time by Adlen, 
Of course Hoover was to come to the 
wedding and be its guest of honor. 
/ “You shall be the first to wish Jack 
,en’ Echo tuck.” said Allen, ‘That 
} means you'll be the next ove to mar- 
ry.“ 

, (To be continued.) 

Bite of London. 

London originally stood in the ven- 
ter of warsbes, part of woich extended 
over the area of Southwark aud Bat 
tersea, 


—— 


Choosing # Puppy. 

Ip order to wuke choiwe of a puppy 
from among 4 vuuiber of otbers it is 
best to leave the chuice to the mother 
terself. Ip carrying them buck to 
| their bed the first tbe mother takes up 
| will always be the best. 


Izaak Walton, 

Izaak Walton's treatise up the art of 
| ungiing was published wm 1086. ‘That 
| patient Gsherman died in 1683 at the 

advanced age of ulnety yeurs. 


it | 


“AROYAL FAVORITE 


| Ambassador Reid’s Daughter, 
, Who Scorned a Title. 


CAN OUTSHINE ANY PEERESS. 


i 

! 

But Is Altogether Indifferent to Society, 
Devoting Herself to Her Musband 

| and Little Boy With a Zeal That 

| Charms England's Domestic Queen. 

i 


Mrs. Johu Hubert Ward, the pretty 
daughter of the American ambassa- 
dor to England, the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, ranks easily first among the 
American women who bave married 
Englishmen. It is true that her bus- 
band, a younger brother of the Earl of 
Dudley, is only an “honorable.” and 
honorables are thick as hops in Lon- 
don, but then he is a Ward, the favor- 
| ite equerry of the late King Eaward 
; and so popular with King George and 
Queen Mary that he is certain to be 
a person of importance in the new 
| scheme of things. Before Miss Jean 
| Reid accepted the Hon. Johu Hubert 
Ward she bad refused scores of devot- 
ed noblemen, and rumor said she bad 
even turned away one serene bigh- 
ness. Miss Reid didn't care for titles. 

It was at Biarritz that the romance 
began. King Edward was staying 
there, and so were the Reids. ‘The 
| Hon. John was in attendance upon the 
king, who enjoyed the society of the 
American ambassudor. While Miss 
Reid’s father was engaged witb his 


MRS. JOHN HUBERT WARD. 


majesty sbe often found it incumbent 
(upon berseif to entertain the hand- 
some equerry. For this reason King 
Edward, who alwuys earnestly dis- 
claimed matchmaking talent, bas been 
credited with muking the match. Cer- 
\ tain it is that the royal set seemed 
much pleased with the union. 

Few English brides of high degree 
| bave bad such an assembinge of the 
royal family at the wedding as did 
| this dainty little American girl. Queen 
Alexandra, especially radiant in white 
brocade and silver. sat with King Hd- 
| ward in a box of the chapel royal 
) at St. James’ palace, where, in June, 


| 1908, the ceremony was performed 
| Phe present king and queen were 
| there, und so, too, were Prince and 


Princess Alexander of ‘Teck, the Con- 
paughts and a hundred others of the 
| eream of Great Britain's aristocracy. 
} The reception later at the home of 
) the bride’s parents, palatial Dorches- 
| ter House, was a magnificent affair. 
| The bride received as a wedding gift 
| from ber father Chilton: Lodge, twenty- 
| five miles from london, one of the 
| Most attractive country places in Eng- 
| land. It cost just $500,000, and the 
bew owners spent $100,000 in) remod- 
| eling it. ‘There the Wards entertain 
ed royalty, aud there their son, who 
bad a king for his godfather and a 
queen for his godmother, was born. 
| Unlimited wealth is at their command. 
Mrs. Ward's father is an immensely 
wealthy man. Her mother inherited 
a huge fortune from her father, the 
fate D. O. Mills. The Hon, John Hu 
| bert Ward was worth about $2,500,000 
at the fime of his marriage. Mrs. 
Ward's parents are extremély Nberal 
and nv doubt would be pleased with 
Their daughter's social successes. 
Should she become a large entertainer 
there is no doubt that few, if any, 
American hostesses could outshine the 
Reids' daughter with their millions 
and the Wurds’ splendid family pres- 
| tige to buck ber. Therefore the fact 
that she will open her town house 
for tbe coronation festivities is a mut 
ter of much interest to many trans: 
atlantic social leaders. Her father is 
to entertain three kings at dinner, aud 
but for the fact that she cares little 
far society the Hon. Mrs. Johu Hubert 
Ward might entertain as mauy queens, 
if they were available. As it is, no 
diamonded peeress of American blood 
who will kneei to the new queen ip 
Westminster abbey bolds so enviable 
@ position in English society as the 
uainty, independent daughter of the 
Keids. 


When Telephoning. 

Do you ever have occasion to use a 
public telephone? Then put your chest 
azainst the mouthpiece and use chest 
tones. ‘This method has been tried, 
sud, although the voice seems far 
@way, you cap bear distincilg, 


—_— 
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Interesting Letter Bespeaks His Love 
For His Spouse. 

| The long and interesting letter writ 

ten while in prison by Sir Walter Ra 

leigh, which was sold at Sotheby's in 

London, a few days ago for $2,600, is 

dated Oct, 5, no year; and is address. 


; ed “To my very worthy friend, Sir 
Walter Cope, Knight.” It is as fo! 

lows: 

\ 


“Sir Walter Cone: You are of my 
old acquayntances, and wer2 my fam- 
iliur friend for many yeare , in which 
time I hope you cannot say that | 
ever usea any unkind office towards 
you. But our fortunes are now chang: 
ed and .t may be in your power great- 
ly to bynde me unto you, if the bynd- 
| ing of a man to my estate be worth 
anything. 

“ay desire unto you is that you wil- 
| be pleased to move my Lord Treasurer 
| in my behalf that, by his grace, my 
wife might agayne be made a prison- 
| er with me as she hath bine years 
| last past, shee being now devided from 
me and thereby to my great impover- 
| ishing, I am driven to keip to howses. 
A miseravie sute it is, and yet great 
; to me. who. in this wretched estate, 
| can hope for no other thing than 
peacible sorrow, 

“It is now that I call the Lord of 
all power to wittnes, yet I ever have 
bine and am resolved that it was nev- 
er in the worthy hart of Sr. Robert 
Cecyll (what soever a counselor of 
State and’ a Lord Treasurer of Ing 
| lound must do) to suffer me to fall, 
much less to perrish. For \. hatsoever 
names it hath pleased his Lordship 
| to use towards me, which might ut 
terly dispaire any bodie else, yet 1 
| know yt he spake then as a counselor, 
| sitting in counsell in company of such 
| a8 would not otherwise have bine 
| satisfied. 

“But, as God liveth, I would have 
bought his presence att a far dearer 
| rate than these sharp words and those 
| three months’ close imprisonment, for 
| it is in his Lordship’s hart and coun 


| to me of comfort and all the hope 1 
have, and from which I shall never 
be beaten till I see the lact of evills 
and the disapire, which haht no healp. 
| The blessings of God cannot 
| him cruel that was never so 
‘ nor any man of so great worth to de- 
light in the endless adversities of an 
enemie, with lash of him who, in his 
| very sowle an” nature, can never be 
such a one towards him. 

“Sr, the matter is of no great im- 
portance (though a cruel] destinie 
| hath made it so to me) to desire that 
my wife may live with me in this un- 

savoury place. If, by your mediation, 
| I may obtayne it I will acknowledge it 
| in highest degree of thankfulness and 
rest reddy to trew fayth to be com- 
manded by you. 


make 
*ee 


“W. Ralegh.” 

The letter was probably written in 
1610, when for three months the ene- 
mies of Raleigh, or Ralegh, as he 
spelled the name, succeeded in de- 
priving him of the society of his wife, 
who was ordered to leave the Tower. 
He was released in 1615-16 to go on 
a hunt for gold in South America, but 
| failing in his quest was re-arrested 
| on his return to England and was 
| executed on Oct, 29, 1618. 


“The Ungodly Cough.” 


“You never know where he is go- 
ing to break out next,”’ someone once 
said regarding Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
pastor of the City Temple, who is 
about to visit Canada on a preach- 
ing tour. This person was referring 
particularly to Mr. Campbell’s some- 
what unconventional remarks. On 
one occasion he addressed his hearers 
upon the timely subject of congrega- 
tional coughing, and assured them 
| that there was such a thing as “the 
ungodly cough.’’ Then, again, he one 
| day stopped his congregation sing- 
ing that hymn, “O, Beautiful My 
Country,” saying that the compilers 
| of the hymn book had spoilt it by 
altering the tune. And then, break- 
ing into song, he sang the lines as 
he thought they should be written 
The applause which greeted this musi- 
cal effort was tremendous. Apparent- 
ly, however, Mr. Campbell, does not 
consider himself to be the broadmind- 
ed man his admirers imagine, for, 
when he was asked if he was likely 
to stay abroad, he replied, ‘‘l am such 
| & narrow, bigoted John Bull that 1 
am afraid I couldn't be comfortable 
i auy country but my own,” 


The Lord Great Chamberlain. 


| It was announced some weeks ago 


that Lord Carrington, who recently 
celebrated his sixty-e.ghth birthday, 
| would act as Lord Great Chamber 


lain at the crowning of King George. 
tuis lordship stands in high favor at 
court, and is exceedingly popula 
| throughout the country, He is a mo 
del landlord, and a man who ha- 
| always used the advantages of his 
| position and wealth for the benefit of 
the community at large. He is prob- 
ably the only peer who derives his 
; income entirely from agriculture. ‘] 
let my tenants farm as they like 
shoot what they like, pay when they 
| like, and vote as they like,’ be one 
| said. He is a great believer in girly 
| learning to cook. ‘Good cookery,’ 
| he has remarked, “is one of the se 
) ecrets of domestic happiness. Lady 
| Carrington has looked aiter our hous: 
; and given myself and the family # 
most excellent dinner every day since 
; our marriage a good many years ago 
| Mt every otuer wife wouid strive t 
| do the same we should hear less about 
unhappy marriages, 
—_—— 
Verye Unwell, 


When Theodore Hook was once tra. 
veling by couch, there were but two 
inside passengers—a very pretty but 
delicate-looking young lady attended 
by a homely-looking maid. The coach 
stopped for twenty minutes to allow 
for dinner. Hook returned first to hi- 
seat, the maid next, During the ab 
; sence of her young mistress, Hook 
| paid to her in a tone of great concert 
“Your young lay seems very un 
| well?” 
“Yes, sir; she suffers sadly.” 
“Consumption, | should fear?” 
| “No, sir; | am sorry to :ay it is the 
heart.” 

, “Dear me! Aneurism?’’ 
| “Oh, no, sir; it is only a lieutenan: 
in the navy.” 


tenance that I behold all yt remaynes { 


Work Since 1885. 
| 


AN AGTIVE MINISTER 


REV. J. J. FERGUSON 18 HEAD OF 
TORONTO CONFERENCE. 


Pastor of Epworth Church, Toronto, 
Who Was Elected to tne Highest 
Office In His Conference Has Oc- 
cupied the Chairmanship of Barrie, 
Bracebridge and Bradford Dis- 
tricts and Has Been In Active 


Rev. J. Joseph Ferguson, new presi- 
dent of the Toronto Methodist Con- 
ference, was born in the Township of 
Cartwright in the County of Durham, 
July 18, 1860, and is of Lrish-Cana- 
dian parentage. He received his pub- 
lie school education in that town- 
ship and attended the High School 
at Port. Perry. He taught school in 
1889 in Darlington Township and lat- 
er attended Victoria University, Co- 
bourg, from which institution he grad- 


. 


REV. J. JOSEPH FERGUSON, 


uated in arts, taking his B.A. in 1885, 
his B.D. in 1886, and his M.A. in 
1988. He commenced preaching ir 
1885 and has been stationed at Pick- 
ering, Streetsville, Davisville, Toron- 


to, Bradford, Weston, Bracebridge, Al- 
liston and Orillia and has recently 
been appointed to Epworth Church, 
Toronto. He has been chairman of the 
Bracebridge, Bragford and Barrie dis- 
tricts and was elected to attend the 
last three general conferences at Win- 
nipeg in 1902, Montreal in 1906, and 
Victoria in 1910. At the recent con- 
ference in Elm Street Methodist 
Church, in Toronto, it was stated that. 
the Missionary Society of the church 
was never so prosperous and, at the 
Same time, never so poor on account 
of the rapid expansion of the ‘work. 


Another Cancer Theory. 

That cancer is due to a parasitic 
funsus that stimulates the animal 
cells so that they become parasitic 
themselves is the view advanced in 
| a new work by C. E. Green, a British 
| medical student. Tne theory is based 
on the resemblance of animal can- 
cers to plant tumors and supposes 
that the undiscovered organism of 
animal cancers must be very similar 
to Plasmodiophora brassical, the cause 
of plant cancer, Sulphurous sub- 
stances specially favor the growth of 
\ the plant parasite, while calcium and 
copper tend to destroy it. As this 
| would suggest, human cancer is most 
common in chimney sweeps, brew- 
ers and furriers, who are most exposed 
to sulphur vapors, and is rarest im 
tanners, copper workers and _ paper- 
makers, whose occupations bring con- 
tact with copper or lime. The houses 
and districts that have most cancer, 
moreover, are those where sulphur 
dioxide is present in the air—that is, 
where coal is burned and chimney 
draft and ventilation are imperfect. 


A Bishop on Beer Barrels. 

| Dr. Percival, the aged Bishop of 
Hereford, England, whose invitation 
to Nonconformist ministers to take 
part in the coronation services in his 
cathedral hus aroused considerable 
criticism, was for many years head 
master of Clifton and also of Rugby. 
He himself was educated at the Kirk- 
by Stephen and Appleby Grammar 
schools, and as an instance of the 
educational value of such institutions 
he has said that “if he had not been 
educated there he would, in all prob- 
ability, have remained on obscure fell- 
side farmer, grumbling at the weather, 
the crops, and probably the Govern- 
ment,”’ Dr. Percival is something of 
a@ wit. One day he was passin, 

through a town noted for its beer, an 

he observed many signs of brewin 

and also of mourning. “Why is tha 

flag half-mast high?” he inquired, He 
was told that someone well known 


in the town was dead. “Ah, how 
sad,” he observed; ‘“‘I observe that 
even the barrels are in tiers.” 


The Money Lender In Rhodesia. 


According to Miss Charlotte Mans- 
field’s “Via Rhodesia,’ no penniless 
person is allowed to enter Living- 
stone. ‘I heard,” she says, “that the 
awkward predicament of not having 
enough money was often averted by 
a crafty money lender, who for half 
a crown would lend the necessary 
£10, waiting for the would-be borrow- 
er outside the boundary and receiv- 
ing the money back as soon as the 
examination terminated.” 


The First Knitting Machines. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
| first mention is made of hand knit- 
ting. William See in 1589 invented 
the first knitting machine, called # 
knitting frame or stocking frame. He 
was refused a patent in England and 
went to France and established a fae- 
tory at Reuen. 


Oldest Doll In the World, 
In the British Museum is a wooden 
( doll over two thousand years old. It 
} belonged to a little Egyptian prin- 
cess, who died three centuries before 
| Chaist; so we see that even all that 
| while ago little girls were very mucn 


like the girls of to-day in their love 
of dolls. . 
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STOCK BROKERS 


INING STOCKS BOUGHT & SO 


a Correspondence Invited 
43 SCOTT STREET, TORONTO 


' Loyalty 


" “So lightning struck 
automobile ?"’ 

' “Well, Speeder claims it was his 
@utomobile that struck the lightning.” 


WHEN PASTURE 1S POOR 


The advantages of a good pasture 
can be replaced by the regular use 
of Hetbageum. lt has been used 
and tested for about twenty-five years 
without failure with horses, cows, fat 
cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry. It in- 
sures good health and better returns. 
It keeps sheep free from ticks and 
the wool clip will be heavier and bet- 
ter. The flavor of the milk and butter 
aré improved when it is given regu- 
larly. As good calves can be raised 
with«skim or separated milk and Her- 


bageum as with new milk, and when! 


the milk is scarce do not kill your 
ealves as you can make a fine calf 
meal equal to any on the market at 
a cost of 1% cents per Ib. Try the 
following—100 Ibs. oil cake, 300 lbs. 
shorts, 4 Ibs. Herbageum and about 
1 lb. of salt. Mix these thoroughly 
and stir about two cupfuls in a gal- 


ith poultry good health, brilliant 
umage and plenty of eggs are sure 
if you will use Herbageum. 


‘ NL: 
It’s the land of the free—for spins- 
ters and bachelors. 


A Mild Pill for Delicate Woman.—The 
most delicate woman can undergo a 
course of Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills 


without fear of unpleasant consequences. 
"Their action, while wholly effective, is 
mild and agreeable. No. violent pains or 
purging follow their use, as thousands of 
women can testify. They are, therefore, 


atrongly recommended to women, who are 
disorders of the digestive 


more prone to 
-organs than men. 


Pa, what is philosophy?” 

“Philosophy, my boy, is the gentle 
artwfeletting your creditors do all the 
worrying.” 


"Minard’s Liniment Cures Diphtheria. 


Teacher—Now, remember, 
that anything you can see through is 
transparent. Can you name some- 
thing that is transparent? 


Small Nellie—Yes, ma’am. A key- 
‘hole. 
Canaries have been known to liye 


21 years. 


 , 
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Pimples and| 


Blackheads 


Clear the complexion of 
disfiguring pimples, 
blackheads, redness, 
roughness, and other un- 
sightly conditions; keep 
the hands soft and white, 
the scalp clean, the hair 
live and glossy, and pre- 
serve skin health by the 
use of Cuticura Soap 
assisted when necessary 
by Cuticura Ointment. 


uticura 
Soap and Ointment 


the most economica! treatment for 
ftching, burning, scaly humors of infants, 
children and adults A single set is oiten 
\@uMclent. Sold throughout the world, Bene 
to Potter Drug & Chem. Corp. Boston, 
US.A., for 32-page Cuticura Book oa care and 
‘treatment of skin and hair, 
' 
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SMALL AND JOLLY. 


—— 


| Titled Guests Drew Beer From Keg 
and Smoked Clay Pipes. 

Tired of primping and posing and 
preening, wearied of its maudlin 
maunderings, society seems to be re- 
turning to prosaic ways of seeking 
mere pleasure, without which ita 
sourse, would be dhdeed barren. Hav: 
ing run the gamut of monkey dinners 
/and being surfeited with wanton dis- 
play, what could be more attractive 
| than to return to the mannerisms of 
| primitive society? Having gone the 
| limit in their upward course, why not 
| frolic back to earth like any old sky- 
| rocket? Sure enough! 

' Whether through necessity or from 
‘a lack of sense will never be known, 
but one of the queerest society func- 
tions of the coronation season was 
given by Sir Burne-Jones, the aint- 
| er, and Sir Richard and Lady Muriel 

Paget at the Burne-Jones residence, 
| London, which was remodeled for the 
| »ceasion to resemble an atelier in the 
| Quartier Latin. The affair was styled 
/"small and jolly,” and was intended 
to be a Bohemian contrast to the 
usual society parties. All the chairs 
were removed and there were no floral 
decorations. 

Really, it was amusing! Formal re- 
ceptions were dispensed with and the 
guests huddled on the floor on rugs, 
on the staircases or in the back gar- 
den, the men smoking clay pipes and 
the women cigarettes if they wished. 


to help themselves from a big cask 
of lager beer whith stood in the cor- 
ner of the room wreathed with greens. 
It was a free and easy affair, all 
quaffing beer and joining in the chor- 
us of the Drinking Song. 

The supper, somewhat inconsistent- 
ly, was one of epicurean delicdey, but 


| 


or wherever there was room to put a 
| plate. 

A very distinguished company, who 
left all their tiaras and crowns at 
{ home, included the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Duchess of Somerset, the 
Duchess of Rutland, Lady Betty Bal- 
four, Miss Violent Asquith, Mrs. Ava 
| Astor, the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
| and Lady Drogheda, Lady Elcho, Sir 
Edward Poynter, Mrs. Jack Leslie, 
Miss Maxine Elliott and Mlle. Genee. 

Yes, it must have been small, and 
| no doubt it was jolly. 


Vihen Voters Smiled. 

Surprising as the revelations have 
been which were made in some of the 
| recent el tion petitions, they scarce- 
ly compare with the old days before 
such a keen eye was kept on the 
financial disbursements of those who 
sought Parliamentary honors. 

So long ago as 1826, for example, 
cabbages were sold at Sudbury dur- 
the general election at the rate 
| of $50 for four, whilst a plate of goose- 
| berries, such as one could buy nowa- 


Ard at Great Marlow an elector was 
| given the hint that he could buy 4 


sow and nine young pigs for a penny. | 


lie bought them, too. 

A quarter of a century later things 
| had not improved, for we find that a 
| voter would be ushered into the pres- 
fence of a certain agent, by whom he 
would be asked, *‘Well, how do you 
do to-day?” at the same time holding 
| up three fingers to signify that he was 
| to receive $15. If the elector wena dis. 
| satisfied, he would reply that he was 
| not very well, and promptly up would 
| go the agent’s fingers, siowing that 
| he was to receive $25. And while he 
looked out of the window the money 
would be placed on the table, and he 
jevould turn and pick it up and then 
| take his departure. 


The Belper Family. 

| Lord Belper, of Kingston Hall, 
Derby, England, has completed his 
| seventy-first year. 
| formerly captain of the Honorable 
| Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, and al- 
» commanded the South Notts Hus- 

He is now honorary colone! of 
latter regiment, and an aide-de- 


| 
| Sars. 
the 


heir to the barony is his lordship’s 
only surviving son, the Hon. Algernon 
Strutt, captain 2nd Life Guards, 

There has been a good deal of ro- 
| mance about the fortunes of the Bel- 
per family. The founder was a small 
farmer, who oppreleees his son to @ 
wheelwright. The wheelwright’s son, 
| Jedediah Strutt, became a hosier first 
| in a small, and then in a very: lar, 
way, in which he was helped by his 
own inventive genius, which originat- 
ed the famous machine for making 
ribbed stockings. 

To him there came one day a man 
in humble lite who had ideas on the 
subject of cotton spinning, and t- 
gether they developed the spinning 
jenny, theneeforward to be associat-, 
ed for ever with the name of Richard 
| Arkwright. 


Independently Miserable, 


A day or two ago, having joined 
the boat train at Dover harbor sta- 
lion, the writer found a fellow passen- 
yer resting a heavy head on worried 
| ooking hands. The weather was quite 
pleasant, but one can never judge the 
thannel by the appearance of Dover 
beach, so the question was asked sym- 
pathetically, “Was the crossing very 
rough?” 

“No,” said the passenger; 
matter.”’—London 


’ Globe. 


days for a penny, were sold for $125, | 
| the vendors, of course, being voters. | 


His lordship was | 


camp for yeomanry to the King. The | 
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0 | If they wanted refreshments they had | 
ry of scalding water and feed warm. | 


it was served on the floor or the stairs, | 
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, Its Degree . 
Mrs. Blowit-Are you planning, an 
expensive gown? : 
Mrs. Knowit—Well, it ‘will take at 
least. five courses and his» favorite 
dishes to get it.—Harper’s Weekly. 


The Pill That Brings Relief —When, af- 
ter one has rtaken of a meal he is 
CP Le a by feelings of fullness — and 
pains in the stomach he suffers from 
dyspepsia, which will persist if it be not 
dealt with. Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills 
are the very best mediciae that can: be 
taken to bring relief. These pills are 
specially compounded to deal with dys- 
pepsia, and their sterling qualities in this 
respect can be vouched for by legions of 
users. 


Girl chums are almost as thick as 
a fat man, 
“Par?” “Well?’ How can a solid 


fact leak out?’’—Boston Transcript. 
| —s 


Minard’s Liniment cures garget in cows 

“Yes, I’ve seen some rough times, 
sir,’ said the sailor. ‘Once we was 
wrecked, and we'd eaten all our pro- 
visions. Then we ate our belts, and 
then the ship turned turtle, so we ate 
her too.” 


| State of Onio, City of Toledo, 
Lucas County. 
Frank Cheney makes oath that he ia 
senicr partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney 
|& On., doing business in the City of To 
ledo. County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of Catarrh the cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
NK J. CHENEY, 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 


A. D 
A. W. GLEASON. 

Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
{and acts directly upon the blood and 
| mucous surfaces of the system, Send for 
\ testimonials, free. 
| F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
| Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
Take Hall's Family Pills for constipation, 


(Seal.) 


Bees can’t talk, but they often get 
| back at one with a stinging retort. 


| Se 


Any man who repeats half he hears 


\ talks too much. 


Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric Oil “that it 


| pain killer. 


it have failed. Its excellence is known to 
all who have tested its virtues and learnt 
by experience. 


It’s the united efforts of little things 
that make big troubles. 

Being in the right place at the right 
time is often an accident. 


American and Canadian scientists 
fell us that the common house fly is 
the cause of more disease and death 
than any other agency. Wilson’s Fly 


Pads kill all the flies and the dis- 
sease germs too. ~ 
“T don’t believe there ever was a 


perfect man,” 
“Adam would Raye been perfect if 
Eve had only been made first.” 


“this is | box, 


“What do you mean?” 
“Well, then®she eould haye bossec 
the job of making Adam.” 


When Blood 
Was Impure 


The Old-fashioned Doctor Brought 
Relief by Bleeding 


1 


Today We Keep the 


by Using 


Blood Pure 
R. CHASE’ 


D Ss 
KIDNEY-LIVER PILLS 


The doctor of a century or two ago 
was accustomed to free his patient of 
an excess of poisoned blood by the 
cruel process of bleeding. 

We would not stand for that heroic 
treatment today because we 
stand better the work of the liver and 
kidneys and how w awaken them to 
their duty of filtering poisons from 
the blood. 

These are the only organs of the 
body which filter poisons from the 
blood and so cleanse the system of 
the foul waste matter which causes 
pains, aches and dangerous diseases, 
and there is no way you can so quick- 
ly bring the liver and kidneys into 
action as by using Dr. Chase’s Kid- 
ney-Liver Pills. 


Don’t imagine that a liquid medi- 


cine is necessary to purify the blood. | 


The supreme test is, “Does the treat- 
ment awaken the action of the liver 
and invigorate the kidneys?’ Dr. 
Chase’s Kidney-Liver Pills are unique 
in their combined action of the liver, 
kidneys and bowels, and on this ac- 
count wonderfully successful as a 
means of purifying the blood. 

The whole digestive and excretory 


| system is cleansed and invigorated 
by this treatment. The appetite 1s 
sharpened, digestion improves, and 


the tired, languid feelings of a poison- 
ed system give way to new health and 
vigor. One pill a dose. 25 cents a 
at all dealers, or Edmanson, 
Bates & Co., Limited, Toronto. 


“| 
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The Off of Power.—It is not claimed fon 
w 

cure every ill, but its uses are so various 
/ that it may be looked upon as a general 
It has achieved that creat- 
ness for itself and all attempts to surpass | 
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|" StHE River Mite 


When ‘Its Waters Turn Green Then 
Comes the Weltome Flood. 


The “green water” of the Nilé is 
iquite a different thing from the green 
| water 6f the ocean, says the Scientific 

American, ay : » 

About Aprilel5 ‘the Nile beditis its 
annual rise, and a month later ‘the 
effect is felt at Khartoum. A very 
curious” phenomenon. —aceoripanies 
this inérease in the / appearance of 
‘the green water.’” : 

For_a long time.it was believed. that 
ithe ‘color cate from the swamps of 
the. 1 a Nile, , lying. isolated and 
pelos under the tropical sun and 
\pdlluting the waters “with decaying 
vegetable matters” With’ "the: spring 
rise this fetid water was supposed to 
jhe swept into the streams to make, its 
apnearance in Egypt. 

Within recent times, however, this 
theory has been abandoned, Now we 
are advised the groen water ig caused 
| by the presence of innumerable num- 
bers of mictéseopic algae. offensive 
to the taste and smell," ‘They origin- 
ate away up in the tributaries and 
are carried to the Nile, whére under 
the hot sun and in the clear water 
they increase with amazing rapidity, 
forming columns. from 250 miles to 
300 miles in length. 

The weeds eontinve to grow, die 
and decay until the turbid flood wa- 
tefs put them to an end, for they can- 
hot, exist except fn clear water. 

Offensive a3, in some respects, tha 
green water is, it is hailed .with de- 
light by the Egyptians, since its 
appearance *: a sign of the real 
flood time and the close of the water 
famine. 


} 


cerrard Shaw. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s retirement 
from the journalistic lists was signa- 
lized by uis marriage to Miss Char- 
lotte Frances Payne Townshend, who 
nursed him back to health and 
strength—and matrimony—after a ser- 
ious accident, “1 was very ill when | 
was married,”” Mr. Shaw once wrote, 
| ‘altogether a wreck on crutches, and 
in an old jaéket which the crutches 
had worn to rags. I had asked my 
}friends, Mr. Graham Wallas, of the 
London School Board, and Mr. Henry 
‘Salt, the biographer of Shelley and 
De Qunicy. to act as witnesses, and 
of course, in honor of the occasion 
they were dressed in their best 
clothes, The registrar never imagined 
{Ll could possibly be the bridegroom; 
he took we for the inevitable beggar 
who completes all wedding proces- 
sions. Wallas, who is considerably 
over six feet high, seemed to him to 
|be the hero of the occasion, and he 
was proceeding to marry him calmly 
to my betrothed, when Wa.las’ think- 
ing the formula rather strong for a 
}mere witness, hesitated at the last 
moment, and left the prize to me.” 

Shaw is the quintessence of vital 
jenergy. He rushes hither and thither, 
\from one task to another, with a fev- 
erish, almost frenzjed activity. He 
has a country house in Hertfordshire, 
When | asked him why he selected it, 
he took me over to the old English 
}eNarch, redolent of mystery 
sanctity, and pointed to the inscrip- 
tion on a tomb. near. by—‘‘Jane .Ever- 


sley. Born 1815. Died 1895. Her 
|time was short.”’ “I thought,’’ said 


Shaw, “that 1 it could be truthfully 
said of a woman who. lived to be 
eighty. years that her time was short, 
ithen this was just exactly the cli- 
mate for me.’’—Review of Reviews. 


| 
| Designer of Coinage. 
Sir Thomas Brock, who earned a 


logs ° : . 
|fieent manner in. which -he carried 


out the Queen Victoria Memorial, had 


tion from his father, a Worcester 
\ builder, in deeiding.to follow an ar- 
'tistic career. Indeed, it was only 
with his mother’s help that he was 
‘able to come to London, where he 
secured an apprenticeship in a sculp; 
jtor’s studio, which, soon Brought him 
in the magnificent salary of $10 a 
jweek. Tt was Sin, Thomas who de 
|signed the later Victorian 
In 1891 the Government 
{signs for the Mr. Brock’s 
being considered most suitable. 
Four; years later the bronze coinage 


invited 


coinage, 


{was altered for the first time in 
| thirty-five years and, as ia the former 
\@ase. Mr. rock*e, initials were ap-. 
| pended to it Anybody looking care- 
\fully at the coinage of that period 
;may notice the tiny letters “T.B.” 
|} beneath the Queen's shoulder and a 
| little to the right of the central line. 
It is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Brock accomplished the design with- 


out a single sitting from the Queen. 
He worked from photographs which 
the found in shop windows. 


| Burglary In England. 

| Burglary cannot be committed in 
| tl.» daytime. The English rule is 
| that if there is light enough to see 
|the face of the intruder there is no 
burglary. This, however, does not in- 
| elude moonlight, for a housebreaker 
,;entering after nightfall, however 
brightly the moon may be shining, is 
legally a burg'ar-—that is, if it is rea- 
sonably certain that he has entered 


with the intent to comimit felony, for | 
| while a tramp breaking into a house | 


| to sleep may be a housebreaker he is 
| not ip the proper sense of a word @ 
| burglar. Burglary, however, may 


consist in breaking out as well as | 


| breaking in, for one who hides in a 
house before nightfall to steal and 
after stealing breaks out to get away 
| is just as much a burglar as he who 
to effect his purpose breaks in. 
| 
| When Cricket Playing Was a Crime. 
Until a century and a half ago our 
great national pastime in fact figured 
in the statute book as a crime. The 


of Edward IV., owing to its having 
) become so popular as to interfere 


The law against it was vigorously 
enforced, and every person convicted 
of playing the game was fined $50 or 
sent to prison. It wes not until the 
formation of ‘the famous Hambledon 
}club in 1740 that the statute was ,re- 
| pealed.—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


Hint for To-morrow. 


Whatever you see to do that doesn't 
really concern you, don’t do it, D 


and | 


knighthood on account of the magni- | 


to encounter a gréat deal of opposi- | 


coinage. | 
de- | 


{game was declared illegal in the time | 


with archery, the then sport of kings. | 
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E BLACK PROBLEM. 


South Africa ts Called on to Face a 
; Huge Question. 

There vill be many important points 
on which the union Parliament will 
have to come to a decision, but per- 
haps it will be agteed that the most 
vital of all South) African questions, 
and the one needing the earliest and 
soundest solution, is that of the Native 
Poley. . 

The native territories, large in ex- 
tent and with rapidly growing popula- 
tions, may within a few years become 
pagt, and parcelyof the Union of South 
Africa, and somé definite scheme for 
the future governing of these great 
populous territories will have to be de- 
vised; one which will give the natives 
no~ handle “with which” to shake “the 
confidence of the outside ;world in the 
wisdom and integrity of the Union 
Govérfimént, While at te Same time it 
appeases the established feelings of 
thé dominafit color. 


| 


satisfactory legislation having for its 
aim the gradual elevation to political 
rights of so primitive and diverse 
tribes) must of necessity be numerous 
Nevertheless, a way must be found, 
and that between the extremes of the 
hollow American ‘Man and a Broth- 
er” and the ‘‘Nigger and a Dog” feel- 
ing. With the great advancement ot 
education among the natives, with the 
recognized striving for book learning 
which they evince, and above all with 
| the example of the whites before them, 
} it is very natural that they 


move for the possession of some sort 
of, political franchise. 
In what manner is it possible to 


grant, with benefit to the natives and 
at the same time with dignity to the 
| whites, this rational demand? 

Under existing circumstances 
| position is roug ly this: 
| Province natives 


the 
In the Cape 
may attain a vote 
under more or less easy alifieations ; 
in the Transvaal and Orange River 
| Colony they have no vote. In Natal 
| the qualifications is so stringent that 
| it is practically prohibitive. The Basu- 
tos hold Pitsos, which are assemblies 
| of chiefs or headmen, in which their 
tribal affairs are discussed. The Swaz- 
is and Zulus have nothing resemb!- 
ing either the Parliament ot the white 
man or the Pitso of the Basuto. 
Thousands of natives are with extra- 
ordinary diligence acquiring knowl- 
edge; already hundreds have been sent 
over to America to undergo a course 
of education there, and thus the white 
of South Africa must be prepared 


educational results, terminating in a 


well-founded ery for political rights. 


Now, in the Basuto appears to be | 


the whole solution of the matter; why 
not have a native Parliament to which 
all the native tribes of South Africa 
could send representatives? 


Take away the franchise of the na- | 


tives at the Cape as at present exer- 

cised, in favor of a more extended 

one, for a Parliament of their own; 
place this Parliament under a com- 
| mission, who would forward to the 

Union Parliament for ratification or 
| otherwise such resolutions as have 
| come to them from the Pitso. 

This would give all the native tribes 
an opportunity of airing their griev- 
ances».and ideas, and. alone. would 
lessen by half the danger arising from 
| the probable bursting of a sealed fur- 
; nace, 
| The native population of South Af- 

rica is increasing, and we have the 

menacing example of the U.S.A. be- 
fore us. 

The natives cannot and will not ex- 
pect for the present and for a long 
while t6 come the full and free fran- 
chise of the whites, but they certainly 
will desire to labor under no undue 
intolerance, and have a right to ex- 
pect a wholehearted consideration of 
their. side of the case. 

The adoption of such a course as 
that outlined above would, under pro- 
per safeguards, carry with it but little 
risk of danger to the white population, 
while to the natives it must appear 
such. a great stride in the recognition 
of their status of citizenship, that it 
surely must earn the gratitude of un- 
boinded loyalty to the Government 
and people’ which established it. 

Such a scheme will have many de- 
tails to be considered, such as 
acvisability of the channel of com- 
munication between. the two ,Parlia- 
| ments, eonsisting of either one Min- 

istersor-a commission, and 80 forth; 


the 


which will lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tiou of a question the gravity of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 


Pickled Steel. 

“To keep the iron and steel used in 

| building big ships from rusting,”’ an 
engineer told the reporter, “is a mat- 
-ter.of supreme importance. The Brit- 
ish Admiralty is very parti@ular that 
every piece shall be painted the mo- 
ment it is ready for building purposes. 
But the steel plates form a hard black 
surface, called ‘mill scale,” 
process of manufacture. 


covered with paint, and afterwards 
the plate gets damaged, then the scale 
peels. off, taking the paint with 
and leaving the steel bare. The plate 
is then liable to rust-corrosion, a ser- 
ious danger to the ship. 

“We therefore remove every trace of 
| scale before painting the steel plate, 
| It is put into a bath of dilute hydro- 
chloric. acid for a few hours, which 
loosens the scale. The plate is then 
brushed with wire brusl#s and wash- 
ed with a hose. This is what we call 


‘pickling steel’, 


| 
H ee 
Footwear For the Fashionable. 
| The very latest footwear for fash- 
| ionable folk is certainly not lacking 
| in nayelty. Recently there was ex- 
| hibited in Bond street a pair of shoes 
| made of the breast feathers of hum- 
| ming birds. They were priced at $2,- 
| 600, a record figure for shoes without 
| diamond or jewel settings. 
| In the same establishment were 
| shown bed-room slippers of silk bro- 
cade, trimmed with marabout feath- 
‘era, and these could be obtained for 
the comparatively small sum of £7. 
The cheapest boot in this shop is 
prived at £4; white silk 5, 
| sold at 16s, to £6 the Bs But you 
| eannot order single pairs here; the 


| first order for shoes must be for not | 


| legs than ten pairs, and with each 
pair six pairs of stockings to matep 
are supplied. 


. " ‘ 
The difficulties that beset the path of 


should } 


shortly for a strong display of native | 


brt-the first step is fo’ find the”path~! 


in the | 
This clings | 


tenaciously to the slate, and if it is | 


it, 
| 


ockings are | 


UNBURRN 


ER: 


Drugrists and Stores everywhere 


_ Practical woman,. one experiencéd 
in nursing preferred. Address ) 
“VIVE,” : 


Confederation Life Bldg,,. Toronta, 


a ee 
WOMEN WANTED 

To take orders in spare time. No 
experience necessary... ».Our, Jiftes 
especially used by mothers and girls. 
Apply Women’s Department, 
Albert St., Ottawa, Ont. 


| 
: 


REST AMD HEALTH TO MOTHER AND CHILD. 


‘Mas, WINSLOW's SOOTHING Sykur has | 
ased for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
MOTHERS for their “HILDREN WRU 
TEETHING, with PERF?*¢ SUCCE55 " 
| SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFIBKNS the Gla 
ALLAYS all PAIN CURES WIND COLIC, @ 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA, It is am 
solutely harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mra 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no othes 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Woman 


in trouble—with headache, 
backache, nerves on edge, poor 
spirits and unreasonable fatigue— 
can find help for her whole system in 


BEECHAN'S 
PILLS 


In boxes 25¢. 


|NTERNATIONAL 
GALL CURE 


SOLD 
ONA 
SPOT 
CASH 
GUAR- 
ANTEE 
Work or Rest 


* 

CURES While Horses 
\ International Gall Cure isa certain, sure, 
quick and infallible cure for Galls, Sore Necks, 
, Sore Backs, Sore Mouths, Cuts, Bruised Heels, 
}etc, Will not melt and dissolvefrom the ant 
mal heat, but stays right where it is applied. 
Posseases extraordinary healing and soothing 
qualities, International Gall Cure is the 
cleanest, most antiseptic, purest and bext Gall 
Cure on the market, We will refund your 
money if it ever fails to cure. Keep a box om 
band as it is almost a daily need on the farm, 


25c.and50c. At all dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. , Limited 
TORONTO. ONT. 


Sol4 Everywhere. 


h 
ME an 
WHEN YOUR HORSE 
GOES: LAME 


—When he develops @ Spavin Curb, Splint, 

Ringbone of any other lameness-—don't risk , 
losing him through neglest—don't run Just 
asur at a risk by experimenting with unknowa 
remecies—dou't pay a big veterinary bill. Use 


and cure tt quickly» 

Reat what W. W. } 
have used your Spa 
nplotely cured Foot R 


Th 
samme ext 


the Llorse '—or write direct ous 


Dr. 8B. J. Kendall Co, 
Enosburg Falls, 
Vermont, 
U.S.A. 


Worked with Success 
“Were any of your boyish ambitions 


|ever realised?” asked the sentiment 
\ alist. 3 
“Yes,” replied the practical per- 


son. ‘‘When my mother used to cub 
}my hair I often wished I might be 
| baldheaded,’”’—Washington Star. 

He Rose 
First Crook—Dey say he’s at the 


top of our profession. How's that? 

| Second Ditto—He is. I can remem 
| ber the time, too, when he was only: 
/a miscreant like meself, and now he’s 
|always spoken of as the “author of a 
series of crimes.’’—Puck. 


| “True, he’s a mean man, of few 
lfriends,. but good to his — family.”” 
\*yYou don’t say!” “Yep. Ain’t home 
|more’n three nights a month.” _ 
Judge. ; 


cHEWw 


DIXIE Tosacco 


W. N. U., No, 656. 


SALE STABLES. 


Prime}. 
Meats 


Fer every Household. 


PIONEER MEAT 


MARKET. 


BEGG 


Good Rigs. 
Careful Driving. 


Best Attention given to Patrena at 
all times, 


Stables near railway 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Oppesite Myrtle Hotel, 


B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


Offers 
Wanted. 


For the following Lots: 
Lots 8 and 9 in Block 13; 
14 and 15 in Block 8 ; 
and 27 to 34 inclusive in 
Block 2, Olquist addition. 


Address -- P.O. Box 282, Try our advertising columns, They 
LETHBRIDGE. always bring results, 


Meals at all Hours, 


A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
GOOD BREAD, 

1@c. a Loaf, 3 for We. 
Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


Blasting Powder 


Dynamite, Fuses, and Caps 


When in need of Coal Mining 


Supplies, also Dynamite, and 
Blasting Powder, Fuse Caps 


ete., ete., £2 write us or 
call up on long distance phone 


TABER HARDWARE Co. 


LiMiTED. 
ALTA, 


PROPRIETOR | Hines, Bow Island. 


=| Bow Island on Novy, 22, and will 


jday, Thursday and Saturday of 


The Bow Island Review, Friday, November 17th, 1911. 


House to rent. Apply A. J. 


BK. H. Wilmot left on Wednes- 
day night for Calgary, where 
he will spend a few days on 
business, 


A. Ludtke, who has been re- 
siding in eastern Saskatchewan 
for a few months, returned to 
Bow Island Tuesday morning. 


Dr. Agnes, dentist of Medicine 
Hat, will make his next visit to 


remain at the Myrtle hotel for 
three days. 


S. H. Simmons, homestead 
inspector for the Lethbridge 
district, and who is well known 
in Bow Island, has resigned his 
appointment. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Sutton have 
moved into town for the winter 
and are temporarily occupying 
the house on Bell St. formerly 
used as a tinsmith shop. 


Arrangements have been 
made to deliver water on Tues- 


each Week. Householders should 
remember this and store up ac- 
cordingly. 


The ladies of All Saints’church 
(Church of England) will be ‘At 
Home’ to all their friends in 
Hoaglin’s hall on Thursday, De- 
cember 7th. A box social and 
dance will be held in connection 
with the above, 


Mr. C. A. Magrath has been 
appointed to a seat on the In- 
ternational Waterways Com- 
mission Mr, Magrath has been 
connected with the ‘West for 
many years and few men know 
its conditions or requirements 
better than he. With him upon 
the Board. its a cinch it won't 
be purely an ornamental one. 


Gold has been discovered near 
Stettler. ti the Red Deer 
river. and the sand runs $170 of 
pure gold to the ton, so says a 
despatch from that town. <A 
quantity of platinum has also 


to the ton. We shall now await 
with interest the issuing of a 
prospectus by some generously 
disposed whirlwind company. 
The shares, we*presume, will be 
somewhere about ten cents 
apiece, or three for a quarter. 


been found and runs about $18! 


Stray Topics 


The Provincial Government 
announces the inauguration of 
a railway policy for the north. 
At Edmonton, apparently, the 
south doesn’t exist, 

Our excellent water service, 
which had been temporurily 
put out of business through er— 
er—, well, a temporary break- 
down, was resumed on Luesday 
morning. 

We have it upon the authori- 
ty of our two estimable towns- 
men, Chuck Chuen and Charley 
Yip Yen, that there will be 
many changes made in Bow Is- 
land this week, 

We are certainly getting ex- 
tremes this year. A couple ot 
months ago we had a “land- 
slide,” now it is a snowslide. 
The next remarkable thing, we 
presume, will be the completion 
of the local telephone. 

There are several questions 
affecting the town at tue pres- 
ent time, and it any ot our 
readers are sutticientiy inter- 
ested to explain their views! 
publicly, the “eview’ extends, 
an open invitation to use its} 
columns for this purpose, Ail 
communications will be treated 
in the strictest cuntidence. 

A certain amount of criticisin 
hus been hurled at our city 
rulers this week regarding tue 
arrangement made with tue 0. 
P.R. upon the water question. 
Householders, however, must 
remember that 2c. a barrel is a 
big reduction from the (5c, or 
$1 that they would otherwise 
have had to pay. he question | 
of furnishing a permanent wa- 
ter system 1s a problem that the 
new Lown Council will have to, 
solve, In the meantime, the 
present arrangement is) abuvut 
the best that could have been 
made under tie Ccircauisliatces, 


The De Alvas Concert Com- 
pany will commeuce a series of 
tree entertainments in the Odd 
Fellows’ hail on Monday night, 
remaining the Whole week, pre- 
senting a program of up-to-date 
refined vaudeville speciaities. 
Ihe company comes weil reco- 
mended from the surrounding 
towns and will be one of the 
best shows that has visited Bow 
Island. ‘lhe entertainment is 
tree on Monday night and will 
undoubtedly attract —lurge|} 
crowds.—Advt. 
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That Feeling .f Content 
after having dined well can be your 
daily experience when you dine here. 
Our foods are tempting and delicious, 
our coffees, teas, and beverages of all 
kinds are suited to the refined palate, | 
and our cigars are a dream to the man | 
who loves a fragrant cigar and a good 
smoke after a satisfactory meal at 


BRICKLEY'S, The City Restaurant 


he Leading Hotel 


In Bow Island. 
SEE 6 re 


Two Big Sample Roome in 
connection, 


icadquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers 


Rates--$2.09 a day. 


MEAL 


week Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9, 
Inner 12.0 to 2.0, § or 5 
to hae oO upper 65, 
Sundays—Breakfast 8 to 9.30. Din 
ber 12.30 to 1.30. Supper 5.90 
7.0, 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


Bow Island Lodge No. 80 
L0.0.F, 


Meets in Lindquist Hall, Bow Island, | 
every Wednesday night at Hight p.m, 
Visiting brethren cordially invited. 
Ss. G. sy aim W. P. Cotton, | ‘Slam Lil AT 

G 


ACS V.G, Ee, 
W.8. Donnelly, Rec. Sec'y. f Pi Fe 


- FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


W. Birmingham, auditor, and 
FY. Sands, acting-manager, of | 
the Pioneer Luinber Co., were} 
in town this week. 


HOURS. 


A full line of © 
Supplic 


iskets 


and Funeral 
on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


Protect Your Property 


People whose assets are all in land and stock often 
have to sell something at a sacrifice to meet a sudden 
call for money. Guard yourself against this by keeping 
some money in the Savings Department of 


The Bank of British North America 


It will not lie idle. Interest is added twice a year. 


75 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000 


Bow Island Branch ~ ~ R. A. S. MACLAREN, Manager. 


Burdett Branch J. HOW, Act.-Manager. 


30 Days Clears our Entire Stock. 
Sale commences Nov. 3 to December 3 


Gents’ Furnishings. 


_, _ 100 Suits of Men's and Boys’ Clothing from 
Eight to Twenty Dollars. 20 per cent. off all 
suits listed, which have already been priced low. 
40 per cent. off our entire stock of Boots and 
Shocs. 10 per cent. off our stock of Overshoes 
and Rubbers, 10 per cent. off all our Sheep- 
lined Coats and Overcoats. 30 per cent. off our 
entire stock of Men's Shirts, Sweaters, Hose, 
Underwear, and Gents’ Furnishings. 


Ory Goods. 


_ ren per cent. off our entire stock of Dry 
Goods, Dress Goods, Ready-made Ladies’ Wear 
Silks, Satins, Lawns, Prints, Flannel, Flannel- 
ette, Shirtings, Towellings, Everything in our 

\ 
Dry Goods lines, 


ee 


Groceries. 


The Balance of this Stock must go 


Fifty Cases Tomatoes, 15c per can, $3.40 


per case. 
Twenty-five Cases 
$4.40 per case. 


Peaches, 20c. per can, 


Twenty-five Cases Pears, same as Peaches. 

Twenty-five Cases Plums, 15c per can, 3.40 
per case. 

$2.50 Boxes Prunes, $1.10 per box. 

St. Charles’ Cream, 10c. per can. 

Barrels Salt, loose, $3.50. 50 lb. sacks 70c 
5 lb. sacks, 3 for 25c. 3 lb. sacks, 5c. each. 


Crockery. 


_. Ten per cent. off our stock of Crockery, 
Dishes of all descriptions. Also our stock of 
New China, all of which must go. 


CALL 


And make arrangements for your 


Winter stock of Groceries and Flour dur- 


ing November. __Co 


choice of our stock as we intend either 


me early and get your 


selling or renting our store in December. 


75} 


FLOUR—Ton and half ton lots, $2 


er cwt' 


; 


% 
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